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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 


By John Citizen 
The Dark Horse, 
Care Republican and Democratic 
Campaign Committees, 
Your Equininity: 

I see by the papers that you have a 
strong chance of winning the race in 
both conventions and reducing the fa- 
vorites to “also rans.” Some of your 
kin have made good records in the past, 
and the fact that a man has not been 
nationally known before being nom- 
inated for President argues nothing 
against the fame which he may ac- 
quire thereafter. We have no fear that 
you will give the nation the nightmare. 
But we would advise you to keep away 
from those machine politicians whom 
journalists sometimes designate the 
“black horse cavalry.” Similarity of 
name should not induce you to trust 
them 

However things turn out my con- 
gratulations are timely, since even if 
you fail to win the Presidential handi- 
cap you will certainly win the consola- 
tion prize of the Vice-Presidency, 
which tradition reserves for steeds of 
the deepest brunet. 

Mysteriously yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


Senator Philander C. Knox, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator: 

So we have really been in a state of 
peace all these months since the armis- 
tice! How good of you to tell us. We 
might have made the blunder of re- 
sisting a German attack, supposing 
that the Germans had broken the ar- 
mistice, as seemed probable on several 
occasions during the winter, spring 
and early summer of last year. If the 
Germans had refused to agree to the 
peace of Versailles, as they threatened, 
hostilities would have been renewed 
and Foch’s army would have marched 
into Germany. But Pershing’s army, on 
your theory, would have had to turn 
tail and march in the opposite direc- 
tion so as not to become again involved 
in hostilities with a nation which was 
at peace with us. I fear that such a 
theory would have been received with 
some impatience had that contingency 
arisen. Yet I must admit that you are 
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consistent, for it is no more righteous 
to abandon the Allies to a possible Ger- 
man war of revenge today than it 
would have teen to abandon them im- 
mediately after the armistice. You 
have simply carried into the past the 
logic of your present opposition to co- 
partnership with the Allies. Carry it a 
little farther into the past and you will 
occupy Senator La Follette’s position 
that we should never have entered the 
war at all. 
Yours with admiration, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


New Plays 


39 East, by Rachel Crothers. Clean, 
wholesome, romantic American comedy, 
extraordinarily well acted, for young and 
old. (Shubert Theater. ) 

The Magic Shop, a pantomime of human 
puppets, set to music by Puccini. All the 
dolls in the shop come to life in the night 
and dance in their wooden way. Amusing 
enough to compensate for the gloomy and 
unnatural play, “The Fair,” that preceded 
it. (Neighborhood Playhouse.) 

Footloose, a_ brilliant comedy which 
shows off Emily Stevens’s technic as a 
“vamp” to perfection and gives Norman 
Trevor his usual role of the courteous, 
masterful British gentleman. O. P. Heggie 
plays a minor part of Corsican spy with 
distinction. (Greenwich Village Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


W. H. Tart—I never attend conven- 
tions. 

Pussyroot JOHNSON—I quit drinking 
years ago. 

GENERAL OBREGON OF MEXICO—I am a 
bit of a thief. 

EvuGENE V. Dess—The Republican party 
was once Red. 

Rev. Dr. JoHN R. Strraton—I can 
swear to the identity of liquor by smelling. 

Lorp FisHER—Every fool. knows that 
every war begins where the last war left 
off. 

Pror. Jacop H. HoLtLaANpER—Dconomic 
laws can be made plain te any child of 
twelve. 

PETER W. Coxiiins, K. of C. Worker 
—Los Angeles is the nuttiest city in the 
country. 

Warp Muir—Like most BHuropeans, I 
am secretly of the opinion that water is 
indigestible. 

HERBERT C. Hoover—I will not mort- 
gage my soul in advance in order to obtain 
the election. 

GENERAL Woop—An army of 100,000 


men would be ample for all peace needs 
of the nation. 
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. Jacques Danielson, a 
pianist 
N announcement was recently made of a secret 
marriage which took place five years ago be- 
tween Mr. Jacques Danielson, a pianist, and 
Miss Fannie Hurst, who is one of the most 
brilliant short story writers in this country. 

Mrs. Danielson herself made the announcement. It 
was natural that she, not her husband, would publish 
the news, altho an effort seems to have been made 
to outwit nature in this instance. If for any reason 
a woman submits 
to a secret mar- 


riage, you may 
depend upon it 
that sooner or 


later she will stick 
her head out of 
the window at 
noonday and tell 
everybody that 
she is married, 
also give the name 
of her husband. 
The man _ never 
tells. The arrange- 
ment suits his 
nature and convenience too well. If any shadow of the 
secret falls, it falls on the woman, not him. There can 
be no doubt that very many men would prefer secret 
marriages, but women have long since discovered that 
it is much safer to be married in the open and to say 
their prayers about it in secret. The shrewd old world 
may not be a good man, but he has a virtuous eye 
and makes the best possible witness at a wedding. 

We do not know what pressure was brought upon 
Mrs. Danielson to tell of her marriage. But the fact 
that she told is a confession of defeat. She is a nice 
girl, and could not face the question in the shrewd 
old world’s eye. Now she has gone and put the 
shackles on Mr. Danielson, reduced his matrimonial 
orbit. The triumphant note in her explanations is 
bluff. She had to conform to the custom which she 
despises and admit that she is a married woman. “The 
sheen of the damask” is rubbed off. Her marriage is 
now the most public domestic relation in New York. 
She has been obliged to tell things about her life as a 








them into matrimony 
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That “Secret” Marriage {¢- 


j An article in which the author of “Happily 
, Married,” “A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
Second Husband” etc., surveys the sea of matri- 


mony and charts some shoals and currents 


By Corra Harris 





They suspected a trap was being set to inveigle 
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Miss Fannie Hurst, a writer 


wife that usually no woman is asked. She has been 
obliged to discuss matters that usually are not dis- 
cussed. She has got a comet’s tail of newspaper re- 
porters about her and behind Mr. Danielson, who will 
notice everything he does and that she does and talk 
about it, and pass ten thousand opinions on theif con- 
7 and not more than one out of a thousand favor- 
able. 

The pianist may stand it. He may even like it, 
but it is bad for Mrs. Pianist, because she will 
not like it. She will be tired to death of this 
nose rooting publicity presently, and may have 
nervous prostration, or not be able to devote her 
whole mind to her work, and it would not sur- 
prize anybody if she wound up by getting a 
divorce. 

But, she would be obliged to do that now, 
seeing that her marriage is no longer a secret. 
The plan she tells about will not work now. It 
seems that neither she nor her husband really 
believed in marriage, which of course was a very 
bad reason for going off and getting married, be- 
cause you ought to believe in the thing you do. 
They suspected Nature was setting a trap to in- 
veigle them into matrimony, only to make them 
unhappy afterwards and their lives stale and unprofit- 
able. Poor old Nature! Who has been so lavish with 
love, only asking that you should leave two or three be- 
hind you to carry love and life on in the world. So Mrs. 
Danielson tells a reporter: “We decided . we would 
try out marriage for a year and at the end of that 
period go quietly apart, should [Continued on page 342 


























Sooner or later she will stick her head out of the window at 
noonday and tell everybody that she is married 
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The Independent National Convention 


In Which Men and Women from All Sections of the United States 
Name Their Choice for the Next President and Give Their Reasons 


HE readers of The Independent have chosen Mr. 

Herbert Hoover of California as their candidate 

for President of the United States. He has ob- 

tained more than 45 per cent of the total vote 
cast in our symposium and over 63 per cent of the vote 
cast for all Republican candidates. This is the most 
striking feature of the poll on candidates, 

The second feature which strikes the reader of the 
shower of letters which has poured in upon our office 
in response to our invitation of April 17 is the total 
submergence of party lines. Independent readers 
are independent voters. If The Independent poll points 
to anything it is to a heavy Republican vote for Demo- 
cratic candidates and a heavy Democratic vote for Re- 
publican candidates in the Noyember elections. 

A third point worth mentioning is the wide range 
of preferences expressed. The two conventions will be 
open conventions indeed if they consider all the candi- 
dates whom our readers have put forward. This is all 
as it should be, for there are more good fish in the sea 
than the, politicians have ever caught. Setting Mr. 
Hoover aside as the “favorite” we find a “field” of 
twenty-four other possibilities. Of these Major Gen- 
eral Wood, President Wilson, Senator Johnson, Mr. 
McAdoo, Governor Coolidge, Attorney General Palmer, 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hughes have a substantial follow- 
ing. Scattering support is also accorded to Governor 
Cox, Senator Capper, Governor Allen, Governor Low- 
den, Champ Clark, Mr. Taft, Senator Harding, Senator 
Glass, Senator Lodge, Senator Owen, Eugene Debs, 
Henry Ford, John R. Mott, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Secretary Daniels‘and Ambassador Davis. 


The Favorite 


We only wish that it were possible to print the 
whole of the scores of excellent letters in behalf of Mr. 
Hoover with which we have been favored, but we could 
not do so without crowding all the other candidates out 
of our limited space and thus creating a natural sus- 
picion of partiality. Brief extracts from a few letters 
must serve as samples of the rest; the more easily that 
there seems to be very general agreement as to Mr. 
Hoover’s particular merits and qualifications. Three 
main points are always emphasized, his knowledge of 
foreign affairs, his ability as a business administrator 
and his independence of party ties. 

Here are some excellent general statements of the 
Hooverite: 


I nominate Herbert Hoover because of his proved ef- 
ficiency in huge undertakings, business and philanthropic; 
because he sets his own partizan standards instead of mere- 
ly conforming; because the world knows and loves him. 

Ames, Iowa H. H. LINDEMAN. 


Herbert Hoover is the foremost candidate for the presi- 
dency. The main issue is to search thoroly for practical 
means of restoring our country to normal conditions and 
to put them into effect. He has a thoro training in indus- 
try. He knows present world conditions. He knows the ex- 
tent of present utter lack of confidence in the old-time 
managers of the two major parties. He has the ability to 
select men who will study the problems of our complex in- 
dustrial life and their world-wide aspects. He enjoys the 
confidence of foreign statesmen as well as of the leaders 
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and the masses of this country. He will be nominated and 
elected. C. G. SELVIG. . 
Crookston, Minnesota 


Mr. Hoover’s efficiency counts most with some: 


He is a successful business man of: proven tremendous 
ability. 

His assistants swear by him to the last ditch. 

He probably possesses a better knowledge of European 
conditions than any other American. 

He is a statesman and financier of remarkable caliber, 
as demonstrated by his efforts in feeding Europe and con- 
trolling food in America. 

He talks. little, thinks much and acts quickly. 

Fort Morgan, Colorado CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


While with others his foreign policy is of paramount 
importance: 


The distance between our country and all foreign powers 
has been shortened from weeks to a few hours. For this 
reason the most important issue before us at the present 
moment is our international relations. Domestic issues can 
never be settled satisfactorily until international relations 
are settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

We must have a man for president who is not deaf, dumb 
and blind to these facts. We must have one in whom for- 
eign nations have the utmost confidence. We must have 
Hoover. J. Es BULUARD. 

Eden Park, Rhode Island ; 


And others again like him because he is “nut as these 
other” politicians: 


I am in favor of Herdert Hoover for President. He seems 
to be a big man capable of a big job; a man of principle 
and independence not dominated by party politics; has an 
interest in international affairs as a necessity of the pres- 
ent times, and unlike some others does not leave his busi- 
ness to run up and down the country electioneeriné for him- 
self. He is for the League of Nations, and is opposed to 
militarism. My second choice is ex-Judge Hughes. 

A REPUBLICAN OF ABOLITION STOCK. 


Partizan spectacles make their wearers mentally cross- 
eyed. Being neither a partizan nor a politician, Mr. Hoover 
sees clearly, and will act for the best interests of the na- 
tion, irrespective of sections and parties. 

FRANCES H. CHAPMAN. 

North Haven, Connecticut 


Let us close the list with a letter from a fellow-Cali- 
fornian: 


Herbert Hoover should be our next President, not fo: 
the cheap reason that he is a Californian, but because he is 
an American of exceptional capacity and can be trusted to 
carry out the ideals of millions of our people. We want 
a constructive program of world peace, the most im- 
portant of national or international questions. Hoover has 
had much more than a traveler’s acquaintance with for- 
eign peoples, which obviously is a desired qualification, yet 
because of this acquaintance his Americanism has been 
deepened. 

In our candidate we want character and administrative 
ability, not oratory. We are tired of juggling politicians of 
the Johnson brand. Give us statesmen in fact, not self- 
seeking demagogs. Hoover is clear-cut, absolutely depend- 
able. He has hitherto placed public service above persona! 
ambition. We are waiting for Hoover once more. 


Chico, California M. E. MERRIAM. 
The Field 


Of the candidates other than Hoover, Major General 
Leonard Wood seems to hold the lead with 9 per cent 
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of the total vote, tho other candidates, notably Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. McAdoo and Senator Johnson, press 
hard on his heels. Some of his'support is based on his 
general adequacy: 

General Leonard Wood is my first choice for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. He is in favor of a League 
of Nations, with the United States a member; his achieve- 
ments as a constructive statesman, his pure Americanism, 
his fairness, his understanding of domestic problems, and 
his wide. acquaintance, both at home and abroad, make him 
the logical candidate. ROBERT THACKER. 

Donnybrook, North Dakota 

And some of it on his achievements in a particular 
case: 

He showed us the stuff he was made of in his handling of 
the steel strike at Gary, Indiana. He did not force the issue 
between labor and capital, but met the situation like a 
diplomat and submitted it to arbitration. 

Valley Falls, Kansas Harry DAVIES. 

A most interesting suggestion is that he be made 
Governor over some mandatory territory to repeat the 
work which he did in Cuba and the Philippines: 

I have great respect for Wood. He did some splendid 
work while in charge of affairs in Cuba, and I would like 
to see him over a mandatory territory embracing Russia, 
Turkey, Austria and Armenia. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








as Secretary of 
the Treasury is 
remembered by 
his friendsin 
these hours of fi- 
nancial stress: 


I hope to see 
McAdoo nominat- 
ed. He has a sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing of the de- 
mands of the com- 
mon people, and is 
right on the. ques- 
tions arising out of 
our relations to 
other nations of 
the world. As Sec- 
retary of the 
Treasur y he Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
showed a grasp of There was an old man who lived in a shoe 
financial and busi- 
ness affairs equalled by but few who have held that posi- 
tion. No man in public life has demonstrated greater in- 
itiative and genius for executive leadership. 

Boise, Idaho Curtis F. PIKE. 

















Give him time and backing and I 
believe he could bring order out of 
that chaos and by shifting the people 
around and developing the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of ‘the 
territory, help to establish a democ- 
racy which would bless the world and 
bring back to us all the bread we 
have cast on European waters. 

A. E. FULLER. 

East Chattanooga, Tennessee 

In‘spite of the third term tradi- 
tion 7 per cent of our correspond- 
ents wish to see President Wilson 
remain in the White House for four 
years more. Many readers seem to 
feel thet only in this way can his 
great achievements be adequately 
recognized and his policy of the 
League of Nations be adequately 
vindicated : 








William G. McAdoo, because he is 
a Democrat, a safe and sane business 
man, and an expert on administra- 
tion and finance. The next adminis- 
tration will be responsible for im- 
portant legislation pertaining to war 
debt liquidation and other vital sub- 
jects that will hasten the restoration 
of normal conditions. Mr. McAdoo 
qualifies as leader, and would give us 
a sound business administration. 

E. C. SMITH, JR. 

Dallas, Texas 

The Johnson men, of course, 
stress the excellent record of their 
candidate in his native state: 


We are for Hiram Johnson for 
President and so is every good and 
honest citizen of California. He made 
California from the worst and most 
corrupt state, one of the best and 








I want to see President Wilson 
nominated for a third term. because 
he is entitled to the verdict of the 
American people upon his work at the Peace Conference. 
The conditions are extraordinary. The Republicans won 
the elections of 1918 upon a spurious slogan. The war 
psychology of a gold-bricked electorate has had time for 


Just naturally 


the sober second 
, thought. The 
Lodges of the 


United States Sen- 
ate serve for thir- 
ty years and more; 
the people of the 
United States will 
no longer tolerate 
a precedent that 
bars public opinion 
and places a ban 
upon presidential 
service beyond 
eight years. 

Dr. WM. Y. WARD. 
Ivanhoe, Texas 


Mr. McAdoo 
ties with Presi- 
dent Wilson for 
first choice by the 
Democrats, His 
admirable record 
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growed 
cultivation 


foremost states of the Union. He 
placed the railroad out of politics and 
made wealthy corporations pay their 
just taxes. He gave us woman suf- 
frage, protected women, children and the laboring men 
with wise laws. He fostered industries, reclaimed our farms. 
He is not above anybody; you could see him at any time. 
He is one of the boys. He is not wealthy. He made enemies 
of course. You step on a pig’s tail—he will squeal. 
Sacramento, California PAUL H. STEUDE. 


Here is a good nominating speech for Mr. Palmer: 


Attorney General Mitchell Palmer is the man I would 
like to see nominated for President for three reasons: 
First, he places his country before himself. During the 
deadlock in 1912, in the Democratic convention, he was of- 
fered the nomination for the presidency, but refused, say- 
ing that he was pledged to Woodrow Wilson and no selfish 
reason was going to make him abrogate his promise. Sec- 
ondly, his great administrative ability was shown by his 
handling of the coal strike and the problem of the high 
cost of living. And lastly, he is of the same mind as our 
President in regard to the League of Nations. 

Eveleth, Minnesota Morris H. GREENBERG. 


without any 


And here is a good campaign slogan for his sup- 
porters: 

The League of Nations without reservations—and the 
“Reds” without mercy. 

Plattsburg, New York 

The peerless orator of the Platte finds several sup- 
porters for a fourth nomina- [Continued on page 334 


ALice H. RICKELSTON. 




























































When the Angler’s Reel 














Begins 
to Sing 


By William E. Brooks 


angler would ever have found 
my wild-wood study. His prin- 
cipal quest is the getting of 
fish, He may have other 
things in mind besides them, 
and he will get many other 
things, but when he goes 
a-fishing he goes determinedly 
to try his skill against their 
cunning. The blue lake’s 
depths call to him, the hills 
around invite to quietness, 
but most of all is the old lust 
of battle (that never entirely 
fades from the soul of man) 
satisfied, as he puts his skill 








In a pool where the water ran black, then broke in frothy foam, | got my first sirike— 
not so lengthy as many another I have taken, but as broad as my hand from back to 
belly and with his fat sides gleaming and bespangled with many fiery points of color 


HE swift water swirled around the old moss- 
grown log, making sweet music, and then ran 
quietly into a big pool. From that pool I had 
taken my twelfth trout for the morning, enough 
surely for any reasonable man. The sun was beginning 
to get warm, and the grass under the big oak that 
shaded the pool was very inviting. What better place 
could I find for that lazy hour with pipe and memory 
that I had promised myself these many long months? 
Now the hour was here at last; and it has been all 
that I hoped it would be. For while the pipe sent forth 
its incense and the water murmured its songs, mem- 
ory opened its treasure houses and told*its tales of 
other hours, of other mornings on the water, of bits of 
beauty rare and fine, of men as rare and fine who had 
shared those hours with me. Perhaps the story of it 
will seem to you, Gentle Reader, a bit like that pocket 
you used to have in your long-gone boyhood days, full 
of all manner of unrelated and perhaps unnecessary 
things. But weren’t you glad for that pocket, and don’t 
you sometimes wish that when you dip down into your 
present ample broadcloth you might pull out some of 
those things, instead of that bunch of jangling keys, 
that badge of your seneschalship of many heavy cares? 
After all being an angler is something like being a 
boy, for a good angler never grows old. He has so many 
things to keep him young—mornings when the gray 
world of shadows flees away at the coming of that 
which Chanticleer described as “that golden thing we 
call the Day”; evenings when he sees as wondrous 
glory as ever dazzled the eyes of the Seer of Patmos; 
and long hours of joy between when, as Shadow-of-a- 
Leaf assured Robin Hood, 
“With sweet blue wood-smoke curling thru the boughs, 
And just a pigeon’s flap to break the silence, 
And ferns, of course, there’s much to make man happy.” 
But the angler’s soul finds something more than 
beauty for its. satisfaction. He does not need to be 
an angler to find beauty in the world, tho no one but an 
$14 


against the keen instinct of 
the finny folk beneath the 
waters. Such a day was the 
one in which I caught my big trout, when hope was 
dying. I had been with Bennie Moore far up Tredster 
Valley, and early in the morning I had set out to tramp 
the old lumber road to the upper stretches of the creek. 
Now a lumber road is as the Jordan way is famed to be 
in the negro ballad, “a hard road to trabbel.” And rub- 
ber boots on a hot summer morning do not add to the 
comfort of the passing. But at length I reached the 
place where I wanted to enter the stream, and soon 
my flies were dancing over the ripples and under the 
alders. Cast after cast I made, but never a rise. What 
could be the matter with the trout? Had they fed their 
fill last night when the moon was shining and would 
they rest in maw-crammed content while I worked my 
long way down to Bennie’s, stumbling over the stones 
and stooping under the low hung alders lining the 
stream? It seemed like a day when I had to be content 
with the satisfaction of beauty, for I would get no sat- 
isfaction of fish. 

Then came the great moment when disappoint- 
ment turned to joy. I had come to a pool where 
the water ran~ black and dark, and then broke 
in frothy foam as it’ swirled around the roots of a 
huge old hemlock. My flies swiftly vanished in the foam, 
then the line tautened as I felt what I had not felt that 
morning—a strike and a brave one too. He came to- 
ward me thru that racing water—it meant quick work 
with the reel. Then he darted back, down. to the bot- 
tom, then over to where the roots hung out. It would 
have been all over had the line gotten tangled there, or 
had my dropper caught. Then he was back again, then 
off on another dash for the foam below. I suppose the 
birds continued their songs, but I heard no singing 
save that of my merry reel. Soon he began to tire, and 
I drew him gently to a bit of shingly beach and in a 
moment he lay among the grasses. Whether it was the 
thrill of the fight or the fair prize, somehow that morn- 
ing stands out above other days. 

Allentown, Pa. 
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The Gate to Riches 


By Secretary of War Baker 


This Message from the United States Government to the American People was written 
for The Independent by Secretary Baker after his recent tour of inspection to Porto Rico 


O most Americans Porto Rico is associated only 

with the rising price of sugar; but more should 

be known of this pearl of the West Indies, 3600 

square miles in extent, which was ceded to us 
by Spain just twenty-two years ago. 

The island is most ideally situated, and because of 
its elevation above sea level has a most delightful cli- 
mate. There is missing the strong contrast of seasons 
as in the North, and yet one does not encounter the 
dulling monotony of heat usual in tropical countries. 
There is a heavy annual rainfall, but it is distributed 
evenly thruout the year, and the temperature rarely 
goes above 90 degrees or below 65 degrees. 

San Juan, the capital of Porto Rico, is still a Spanish 
city, and on approaching it from the sea the towering 
walls of Moro Castle make one expect to find in the 
harbor a fleet of gold-laden Spanish galleons, in hiding 
from the piratical Morgan. Rounding Moro Castle, 
however, one is immediately disillusioned. Altho San 
Juan is still essentially Spanish, side by side with the 
old Spanish-built huts and small houses rise large Ameri- 
can-built stores and hotels. And the city itself is begin- 
ning to acquire an American look, with its rows of 
buildings, traffic police, and many automobiles. 

Porto Rico has too long been neglected by the general 
American public, and it is necessary that we educate 
ourselves as to its immense possibilities. The island at 
the present time produces great quantities of sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and, in common with other tropical 
countries, grape fruit, oranges, pineapples, cocoanuts, 
and other fruits. This production is limited, however, 
because of the lack of interest we have shown in the 


welfare of Porto Rico. It is not possible to export these 
products unless ships are sent to Porto Rico tor the 
purpose. Plans for the deepening of the harbor of San 
Juan to take care of a greater number of ships than 
may now be admitted, are now being perfected, and it 
is hoped that the opportunities offered will make San 
Juan a port of call for all steamship lines between the 
United States and South America. Porto Rico needs 
ships, but with increased ocean transportation the 
problem of the island will be solved. 

The population of Porto Rico has lately been esti- 
mated at 1,250,000, which would give a density of ap- 
proximately 345 to the square mile, or a greater 
density of population than in any state in the Union 
with the exception of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and possibly New Jersey. Because of this and of ir- 
regular and infrequent steamship service to the island, 
there is always a great surplus of labor and a large 
proportion of the population is at all times in great 
need, : 

In 1919 a United States Army officer in an official 
report made the statement that “probably 350,000 of 
the population are practically on the verge of starva- 
tion all the time.” This condition cannot be relieved 
until regular and frequent steamship service is fur- 
nished to Porto Rico, and as soon as this is done the 
full productive capacity of the island can be utilized 
with the confident knowledge that all products for ex- 
port can be handled; and at the same time more goods 
will be brought into Porto Rico, causing a very ap- 
preciable rise in the standard of living, 

But even the conditions [Continued on page 338 
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“The Porto Rican country is teeming with exuberant life”’—this pineapple field typifies its agricultural productivity. “Only th 
laborer walks indifferently, with the shadows of ignorance in his eyes” Vs ae caemes 
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The Passing Show, London 
ANOTHER SOLAR ECLIPSE! 


HE revolutionary changes which the war has 
made on the map of Europe are, I should think, 
sufficiently plain’ to be visible from the other 
end of the solar system. 

Any interested observer in Mars or Venus can have 
no difficulty in realizing that several European Em- 
pires have disappeared, and that there is a consider- 
able revolution in Russia, and an unhappy recurrence 
of troubles in Ireland. But in Great Britain nothing 
may seem to the distant onlooker to have been changed 
by the war. We are settling down with energy and suc- 
cess to the tasks of reconstruction, we have already al- 
most succeeded in balancing our yearly income and ex- 
penditure. King George is still secure on his throne and 
Parliament is sitting as usual. 

But for all that we have not escaped some breath of 
the wind of revolution which is sweeping over the con- 
tinent of Europe, overturning thrones and parliaments, 
and changing the face of the political world. 

The revolution is here, too, and altho it is and will 
be a bloodless revolution, a revolution not without re- 
spect and even affection for old political institutions 
and social landmarks, it is a very real revolution for 
all that, and at present we are none of us very clear 
how far it is going to lead. 

The ancient party system which on the whole has 
governed the United Kingdom for good during some 
centuries is in process of transformation. A new party 
is claiming not only a chair, but all the seats at the 
Board of Government. Labor has become a political 
force of first class importance. 

The policy and progress of the Labor party is the 
most absorbing topic in political circles today. I say this 
not without a full recognition of the importance of the 
Irish problem. That problem has taxed every effort of 
British statesmanship and British good will for the last 
half century. But that problem has been so thoroly ex- 
plored, and the attitude of England is now so clearly 
defined, that there is nothing left for the English 
electors to inquire into. 

We are ready to give Ireland any form of self-gov- 
ernment short of separation upon which Ireland can 
agree, and we pray daily for her agreement. 

But the development of Labor politics in this country 
is a new thing, so new, so full of great possibilities, 
that we cannot help giving it a large share of attention. 

Every Englishman recognizes that in a few years a 
new and untried party may be the governors of this 
country, with power to settle the Irish question so far 
as Ireland permits and every other question in British 
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If Labor 
Takes 
the Helm 


A Message from the British 
to the American People 


By C. A. McCurdy, M. P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 














The World, London 
STILL HIGHER! 


politics, just as they please. The recent by-elections dis- 
close a marked transfer of votes from the two old po- 
litical parties, the Liberals and Conservatives, to the 
Labor candidates, and as in this country a very small 
transfer of votes from one political party to the other 
has in times past been sufficient to make a complete 
change in the constitution of Parliament, no one can 
exclude the possibility of a great labor triumph at the 
next general election. In 1906 a transfer of votes 
amounting to only 31% per cent of the electorate ended 
the long reign of Conservatism and flooded Parliament 
with Liberal members. 

Labor may effect a similar political landslide when 
the lifetime of the present Government expires. 

What makes the bare possibility of such an event of 
grave concern is the fact that the Labor party appears 
to be definitely and uncompromizingly committed to a 
Socialist program. 

The Labor party in Great Britain first made its Par- 
liamentary début in 1906. By 1910 it had grown to a 
respectable sized party of forty odd members, It was 
not then a Socialist party in any sense of the word. So 
far as my memory serves, Macdonald, Snowden, and 
Jowett were the only Socialists among the parlia- 
mentary phalanx. 

The remaining members were almost entirely trades 
unionists whose political opinions were very hard to 
distinguish from those of any radical member of Par- 
liament. They were free traders, home rulers, support- 
ers of disestablishment, and just as loyal to the insti- 
tutions of private property and individualist enterprize 
as any of the Liberal leaders. King Edward and his 
successor had no more loyal and unrevolutionary sub- 
jects. 

Their excuse for existence as a separate party was 
the real need which then existed of raising wages to 
keep, pace with a cost of living which was steadily ris- 
ing long before the war. They were in Parliament to 
press the claims of the workers to a higher standard of 
living and better conditions of employment, and they 
had the active and cordial assistance of the progressive 
wings of both of the older political parties. 

During the war the small Socialist section went 
pacifist. The larger Trades Unionist section helped the 
Government to win the war. 

When the war was over the moderate men found that 
a new temper and spirit had developed in the ranks of 
labor. A spirit of revolution had made its appearance 
among some of the younger members of the unions. 
Macdonald, Snowden and [Continued on page 347 
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Third article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


The Labor Court 


By Professor John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcom Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


N a small, rectangular room on the second floor of 

their central factory, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 

Chicago clothing manufacturers, and their em- 

ployees hold court. A window opens on the com- 
merce of Monroe street; above the walls, which do not 
reach the ceiling, the conversation of the halls and of- 
fices comes in, At the head of a plain table sits a big 
man with a Van Dyke beard and whiskered cheeks—a 
strong voice, a strong, understanding face, a strong 
body—Mr. Mullenbach, chairman of the Trade Board. 
The union won a strike nine years ago, and employer 
and union agreed to adjourn their struggle for power 
to this room. Mr. Mullenbach is umpire, paid equally by 
union and company. His position is that of a judge in 
a court of original jurisdiction. All day he adjusts the 
rival claims of company and “people”; keeping indus- 
trial warfare from becoming anything more than verbal 
conflict; turning out good will under a government of 
laws and not of men. 

On the six floors above and in three other buildings 
in the city the republic of eight thousand people, for 
whom this court dispenses justice, carries on its work. 
On the top floor the cloth is stored. On the floor below 
men are at work examining it and shrinking it, as it is 
unrolled, and then hanging it in long, movable frames, 
set next to a high ceiling to dry. In a high, well-lighted, 
relatively quiet room, the cutters lay out their patterns 
in such a way as to waste no cloth, chalk around them, 
and cut their “lays,” either with a hand tool or an elec- 
tric machine. They are the aristocrats of the industry. 
Before the time of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America they would have scorned to ally themselves 
with the less skilled stitchers and pressers, spongers, 
buttonhole makers and helpers, who, 


machines; on piece work, their hands flying so fast 
that the eye cannot follow them. For all these workers 
and their fellows, and for their employers, the court 
below is the protector of rights and the enforcer of 
duties in those matters which affect their welfare most 
vitally, matters of the daily job. Under the agreement 
which is the constitution of the republic, the Trade 
Board is the first agency to determine the conditions 
under which a man is entitled to hold and possess his 
job, and the wages and conditions of work which he 
may claim under the contract. He may be deprived of 
his job, but not without due process of law. 

A case recently occurred in which a minor union of- 
ficial named A was brought to trial, charged with being 
a “trouble maker.” He held two positions in the plant. 
For the union he was a “shop chairman,” and he earned 
his living by working for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, as 
a tailor. His position with the union involved taking up 
grievances of workers in his shop with their foreman. 
If questions are not settled in this way, they are taken 
to union deputies, paid officials of the union, not neces- 
sarily in the company’s employ. These men try to settle 
matters by conference ‘with the representatives of the 
company—“company deputies.” Failing settlement by 
any of these methods, a cause of action comes before 
the Trade Board. A’s position is that of the famous 
“shop steward” in England. He is also the man whom 
the open shop employers have in mind when they say 
they will deal only with representatives of their own 
employees. 

In this case the company had lodged complaint 
against A with the Trade Board. The action petitioned 
for was the removal of A from his position as shop 
chairman. Under the agreement, a 








with seventy other sub-divisions of 


shop chairman may not be discharged 


workers, make up the members of the Next month—The Leitch Plan by the company, nor may he lose his 


union. In another room women are —and how it has worked 


stitching at long rows of clattering 


union position except after trial by the 








Trade Board. [Continued on page 340 























THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COMPANY 


THE ARBITRATOR 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNION 


These three men, from left to right, Earl Dean Howard, labor manager of Hart, Schaffner & Marx; J. E. Williams; and Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, have done much to stabilize the clothing industry in Chicago 
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THE NEW LEADERS 
The latest revolution in Mexico brings io the top the one-armed warrior, General 
Alvaro Obregon (left), who was formerly a chief support of the Carranza regime. 
When he and General Pablo Gonzalez (right) returned to Mexico City after the 
revolution they were received as head of the Mexican Government. Gonzalez is 
notable as one of the few Mexicans who was pro-ally during the war 


Wide World 
THE LATE PRESIDENT 

Venustiano Carranza met the too common 
fate of Mexican Presidents and was mur- 
dered by his own followers on Thursday, 
May 20, shortly after he gave up office. This 
photograph was taken at his last: official 
appearance at a public function, the celebra- 
tion at San Fernando Cemetery over the 
graves of the defenders of Pueblo in the 
battle against the French on May 5, 1862. 
President Carranza governed Mexico for 
nearly five years, an administration charac- 
terized by hostility to foreigners, and a 


laissez-faire policy toward domestic disorder Wide World 


‘rhe presidential train in which Carranza and his officials 
fled from Mexico City was wrecked en route. Several 
soldiers and civilians were killed, but the presidential 
party escaped. The train was crowded with refugees 
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It was in this desolate 
country, near Mount Ori- 
zaba, that the Carran- 
zistas’ fought their last 
battles against the Obre- 


At the right is the triumphal celebration 
in Mexico City to welcome the successful 
revolutionists. Former Carranza sup- 
porters crowded the streets in their 


gon forces..When it be- 
came evident that Obre- 
gon had the upper hand 
Carranza and his follow- 
ers fled to the mountains 


eagerness to avow loyalty to Obregon, 
and to acclaim his coming into power. 
“The Mexican people,” says Blasco 
Ibanez, “have finally come to take revo- 
lution as a matter of course, much as an 
invalid gets accustomed to his pain” 
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Wilsonism as an Issue 


By Norman Hapgood 


charged with destroying his party. Now he is that 

party’s pride. Lincoln was on the verge of defeat 
when he was carrying his country’s heavy burdens, and 
was saved only by military victories in the nick of time. 
Washington’s later years were saddened by the bitterness 
of the attacks upon him. If we confine ourselves to a de- 
cade, the same instability of popular judgment can be 
demonstrated. Think of the charges against Roosevelt: 
drunkenness, megalomania, paranoia, demagoguery, the 
ruin of his party. Bryan has been buried many times. In 
1917 and 1918 nobody was quite so dead as La Follette. 

Woodrow Wilson has operated on a world-stage. Had he 
died when he broke down, the greatness of his name in 
history would have been secure. Had he turned over the 
responsibility to Mr. Marshall, treating himself as sick 
and of uncertain future, he would have received the sym- 
pathy that goes to death on the battlefield, and his final 
return to strength would have brought with it enthusiasm 
and powerful influence. 

But in the meantime? He had fought much of his war- 
policy almost alone, as he had fought his Mexican policy 
alone, and he had been right. How the press jeered at his 
notes! How we heard every day several cheap jokes about 
the number of notes! It took patience to hold on, but 
today history has already decided what mighty deeds those 
notes accomplished. They tied up in advance the victory 
with the principles which victory must bring into govern- 
ment, or else be false to the hopes of men. They held labor 
in England, France and Italy to the war, because labor 
believed it was fighting for a new life. They split Germany 
and Austria wide open, and in attack were the equivalent 
of armies. We understand now, and it is good for our 
souls to remember how we jeered in the days of the Presi- 
dent’s steadiness and trial. 

If Mr. Wilson trusted himself, invalid as he was, to see 
further into the future than the Senate majority could see, 
are we sure he was not right? The country was invited by 
Senator Johnson, and with less outspokenness by ‘Senator 
Lodge, to reject what we had fought for: to stay out of the 
League, in the one case; to go into it claiming special privi- 
leges, guarantees, immunities on the other. There was to 
be no equality; no trust, no long struggle in common for 
progress in the dealings of the nations. We were to return 
to the boast of superiority, to conflict of interest, to national 
pettiness. The fighter in the White House said “No.” He 
had created the issue of the great war, and to that superla- 
tive issue all things must yield. 

The Democratic party is not wedded to every detail of 
Woodrow Wilson’s make-up. It has nothing to do with his 
taking Henry White to Paris to represent the Republican 
party, instead of Root and Taft; with the unwise word- 
ing of his appeal in the fall of 1918; with his dismissal of 
Lansing on a technicality, with the actual reasons un- 
spoken. 

The party’s concern is not with Mr. Wilson’s tact. It 
is with the paths that he has marked out. He answered the 
money trust with the Federal Reserve Act. He took the 
tariff out of the offices of the privileged industries. He 
invited big business to make good before the Federal 
Trade Commission. He established rural credits. Facing 
the most destructive war in history he told the world 
what it was fighting for; he led us into the fight only 
when the world accepted our vision; once in we made a 
record over which every American now glows; and when 
Germany was beaten the President induced Clemenceau, 
Foch, and the other tired victors to accept an agreement 


(Some Cleveland at the climax of his career was 


instead of the hundred-per-cent solution in material power. 
The agreement was imperfect, but carried in itself the 
certainty of improvement, if -this vast and fresh nation, 
generously and with determination, assumed its place, 
month in and month out, at the council board. 

The banner of that cause must be carried into the cam- 
paign. It must be. carried thru, God willing, to victory in 
November. It must be carried by some man who is capa- 
ble of expressing such high reaches of the mind and heart. 
The platform and the nominee need not agree necessarily 
with the President about the wisdom of fighting to a finish 
with materialism and narrowness in the Senate, as a guar- 
antee of our spirit before we enter the League; but they 
must agree with him at least in sharing his vision and his 
lofty will. 


Fashions Change 


USTOM forbids a Presidential candidate, whose elec- 
tion is at all probable, to go on the stump.—The Inde- 
pendent, November 10, 1892. 


Peace Without Honor 


ENATOR Knox’s peace resolution has carried Congress, 

tho doubtless many of its supporters in both Houses 
secretly hoped that President Wilson’s veto would save 
the nation from the dishonor of a separate peace. Con- 
gress has much to answer for, but it does not really wish 
that the United States should turn its back on England, 
France and Italy in order to shake hands with Germany. 
But for Senator Knox there is not even the excuse of 
hypocrisy. From the wording of the resolution which he 
has fathered in the Senate and from the tenor of his 
speeches it is evident that he really desires the United 
States to accept such advantages as may be stipulated 
for us in the Treaty of Versailles while repudiating any 
responsibility for maintaining the peace made by the 
Treaty. Even among those who for reasons of partizan 
advantage or personal spite have supported the peace reso- 
lution few feel that Senator Knox has been a careful 
custodian of the honor of America. 


Let the Office Seek the Man 
By Charles M. Sheldon 


N the old Roman days a Roman citizen who wanted to 
Ie be elected to an office went and stood up on a pedestal 

in the Forum and displayed to the voters the scars of 
the wounds he had received in war. The candidate who 
could show the biggest scars and the largest number, es- 
pecially if they were fresh, stood the best show to receive 
the largest number of votes. 

In our time if a citizen of the United States wants to be 
President (and a considerable number seems willing) he 
may not have any outward scars to reveal, but he “organ- 
izes.” He gets the endorsement of a political party, ar- 
ranges a speaking tour, opens up an elaborate and highly 
systematized campaign helped on by his political news- 
papers, and goes before the public boldly and personally, 
asking to be elected President because he is better fitted 
(he says so) for the position than any other candidate. He 
denounces his opponents, he recites the enormous list of 
mistakes made by the party to which he does not belong, 
and promises the millennium if he is elected. In other 
words, he is in the political Forum, displaying his scars. 

It may be that this is the only way in which a Presi- 
dent of the United States can be elected, but we doubt it. 
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Pcrhaps the day is not so far distant when a man who is 
equipped by character, experience and statesmanship can 
be made President without displaying his scars (or the lack 
of them in the other fellow). The day when the people will 
say, “There is a man whose record is known. His character 
is above reproach; his ability is unquestioned; he does not 
need to organize and go on a tour. Let him stay at home 
and mend the baby’s wagon and plant his garden and go 
out walking with his wife and save his money to buy gro- 
ceries. We will elect him ourselves. He need not ask us to, 
we want him.” 

That day may be far off, but meanwhile, some of us 
plain, ordinary citizens with one vote apiece and no 
money to be spent on campaigns, would really like to vote 
for someone who didn’t stand in the Forum, throwing back 
the folds of his toga from his proud chest. It is ail right to 
have an ambition to be President, but remembering a little 
Latin out of a good deal we have forgotten, we are remind- 
ed that the word “ambition” meant to the Roman “going 
around” to solicit votes. I would like to vote for some one 
who didn’t have to “go around,” but who stayed at home 
and attended to his business and let me do the voting. Some 
of these “ambitious” candidates will need to wrap their 
togas around them a little closer after the exposure to the 
cold winds of the coming political conventions. 


A Problem in Percentage 


HE prohibition issue is dividing America into two 
camps: the 100 per cent Americans and the 2.75 per 
cent Americans. 


The Railroads—National Highways 


By Talcott Williams 


Te railroad deficit for the past five years was 
first attributed to Government management. It 
continues under private management, and the rem- 

edy proposed for it is another dose of management by a 

Government Board, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This is to refuse to see why there is a railroad deficit. 

For forty years the net income of railroads, which fur- 

nishes both dividends and interest on the capital invested, 

has been steadily decreasing in proportion to the total in- 
come. Take the New York Central. Its shares once earned 

8 per cent. The net income has steadily fallen, decade by 

decade. At present, the New York Central & Hudson 

River Railroad is earning 4 per cent because of its lease of 

the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

This is not all. The railroads in the past twenty years 
have been steadily losing the most profitable part of their 
business. The passenger traffic which paid the larger profit 
was not the long distance passenger traffic, but the com- 
mutation traffic in the suburban ring around the cities. 
The trolley took much of this away. The short distance 
traffic between country towns and villages has been large- 
ly absorbed by trolley systems. Anyone who will study 
fares within a radius of thirty miles around our cities will 
find that the fares of the trolley, which carries no baggage, 
which has greatly reduced the amount of dead weight in 
proportion to passengers and which picks up its traffic 
every few hundred yards, are far below those which a 
steam railroad can afford to charge for the same trip. For 
short distances, electric transportation has proved far 
cheaper than the steam engine and more profitable. 

Freight is going thru the same change. The profit of 
railroads is not made upon the bulky freights represented 
by the coarser articles like coal, iron and other similar ar- 
ticles; but by the higher grades and more valuable 
freights on which high charges can be made. The best 
profit of all is made not on an article like wheat and coal 
carried a long distance, but on valuable freight, like silk 
goods, passing from one center of population to another. 
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The railroads bring the raw materials to manufacturing 
districts which deal direct with leather, cotton and wool, as 
in New England, in eastern Pennsylvania and in other 
manufacturing districts. The completed product is dis- 
tributed, and heavy freights are charged on it, profitable 
to the lines. 

This particular traffic is being carried more and more 
by trucks. The truck goes when it is wanted. It delivers 
freight at the door. It is not subject to the delays of a rail- 
road system which gives its freight cars the average mile- 
age of twenty-five miles a day and takes a week to go from 
Buffalo to New York City. A family moving from Phila- 
delphia, or even from points as far as Utica, to New York, 
finds that it is cheaper to have its furniture carried by 
truck than by freight cars. Cartage is saved, deliveries are 
more prompt and the furniture does not have to be crated. 
Department stores are getting goods direct by trucks from 
factories. 

Probably no one who reads this article but has some case 
of this sort in mind. How long can the railroads stand 
losing the profitable portion of their passenger traffic and 
of their freight? What good will raising the rates do to 
meet this competition when thousands of trucks are al- 
rcady carrying freight at a profit, with the present rail- 
road rates, and the trolleys have been able to raise their 
passenger rate without losing traffic. 

The only effective remedy is the improvement of the rail- 
road system, the substitution of the internal combustion 
engine for the extravagantly wasteful steam engine of the 
past, the use of electric power and the reorganization of 
rolling stock, of administration and personnel so that dead 
weight will be eliminated, foolish delays removed and the 
railroads made as efficient, as safe and as economical as. 
subway systems like that in New York. Even they are 
disgracefully over-capitalized, and economic forces have: 
their own inevitable way of squeezing out capital charges 
which did not stand for just value at the time they were 
incurred. Can existing railroad corporations secure the 
new capital needed for this reorganization? 

If they cannot, the railroads are, in fact, national high- 
ways. Highways have been kept open by taxation, when 
the private company that opened a turnpike could not pay 
the cost of repairs and management. So are canals. The 
private capital invested in railroads must be treated just- 
ly, but with no more than justice. 


Lawyers or Engineers ? 

N absolute majority of Presidents and of Congress- 

men, not to mention other political offices, have been 
drawn from one profession—the law. Perhaps it is well 
that just for a change this election has brought forward 
an engineer, Herbert Hoover. We do not see any reason 
why not Mr. Hoover only, but such men as General 
Goethals and Mr. Edison should not make as good Presi- 
dents as any brilliant attorney or corporation counsel. Our 
first President started his career as a surveyor. 


The Mexican Tragedy 


T is difficult to hope for a country in which such an 

event as the murder of President Carranza, which is 
made worse by the apparent treachery of some of his most 
trusted followers, is so easily possible. We trust that Gen- 
eral Obregon and the other chiefs of the new Government 
will prove themselves free of any complicity in the crime 
so that their period of power will not be darkened by such a 
shadow of guilt as lay on that of Huerta. But proof of 
their innocence, while it will redeem their reputation as 
men, will not brighten the prospects of their Government. 
For any men who assume office in a nation corrupted by 
centuries of slavery, anarchy and civil war thereby assume 
also the risk of betrayal and assassination. The new Gov- 
ernment must study not only to avoid the errors of states- 
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manship which wrecked the administrations of Diaz, Ma- 
dero, Huerta and Carranza, but to do something towards 
the moral regeneration of the Mexican people. 


1896 and 1920 


T least we will hear no denunciations of the “bloated 
bond-holder” this year. 


Why Mr. Hickson? 


By Shailer Mathews 


ERIODS of social overstrain bring revivals of super- 
P naturalism. When men pass beyond the natural lim- 

its of endurance and anxiety, they turn to that which 
lies beyond reason. The defeated Jew had apocalyptic 
visions; desperate France had its Joan of Arc; Sir Oliver 
Lodge has Raymond; America has Mr. Hickson—an Eng- 
lishman on a mission of healing in the name of religion. 

Is religion then to take the place of medicine? So says 
Christian Science, so says the faith healer, so said Dr. 
Dowie, but so does not say Mr. Hickson. He lays his hands 
on sick folks, but tells them he is no healer. He will pray 
for them, but God must cure them. They must trust God, 
but they must also mind their doctors. 

This seems sensible enough, and if the mission of Mr. 
Hickson is simply to bring men into a realizing sense of 
God’s helpfulness in sickness as well as in health, it is 
hardly open to criticism. Such rational faith is being 
preached by thousands of clergymen and is being prac- 
ticed by thousands of Christian believers. It must be ad- 
mitted also that it is as legitimate to use revivalistic meth- 
ods to inculcate faith in God’s assistanse to doctors as to 
use them to deepen faith in God’s assistance to ministers. 
But is this all this mission means? One wonders. Faith 
healers, Emmanuel movements, Christian Scientists, Schlat- 
ter, and Dr. Dowie we know, but what is Mr. Hickson? 

The sick come to him by hundreds as the sick have gone 
to healers of all ages. They want the touch of Mr. Hick- 
son’s hand upon their head as well as Mr. Hickson’s advice 
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and prayer. Mr. Hickson is sincere and reputadle. He is 
vouched for by bishops. He has no tricks or even man- 
nerisms. If the multitudes want miracles he declines to 
work them. He seems uninterested in money. But is his 
mission altogether a sign of healthy religion? Does there 
lurk in it a revival of medieval faith in ecclesiastical mira- 
cle? Is Mr. Hickson a saint in the making? Is his mission 
aimed to show that supernatural power is still at the dis- 
posal of the church? Is he by any chance a sort of non- 
Roman Catholic rival to Lourdes and St. Ann of Beaupre? 

One’s personal equation will largely determine the an- 
swers to such questions. So long as Christians support 
hospitals and employ doctors, theré is little danger that re- 
ligion shall become a phase of therapeutics. So long as 
we believe in prayer that is more than monolog, we must 
believe in praying for the sick. So long as we believe that 
the presence of God in human souls is more than sentiment, 
must we believe that faith in God will make cures more 
probable. But why this laying on of hands? Why these 
churches filled with the lame, the halt, and the blind? Why 
Mr. Hickson? 


Armenia’s Big Brother 


' , ye are glad that President Wilson will act as arbi- 

trator on the question of the Armenian boundary. 
It will be better yet if the United States can 
rise to its opportunity and take a mandate to sustain the 
new Republic against Turkish or Bolshevist attempts to in- 
vade the country and against the internal perils conse- 
quent on poverty and political inexperience. President 
Wilson’s eloquent appeal to Congress to accept the trust 
which Armenia herself and the whole civilized world de- 
sires us to assume should not be passed over as a mere 
stage in the fight over the League of Nations. It is a special 
and separate call of honor which it is the duty of Congress 

to consider with open and unprejudiced mind. 

But at all events we can, so far as the Armenians show 
themselves worthy of their new freedom, act as the advocate 
of Armenia in the councils of the nations, where fear of 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
Enough people believe in Mr. Hickson’s powers as a healer to form lines” like this 
day after day waiting their turn to enter the church where he practises “the laying 
on of hands.” Mr. Hickson, himself, makes no claim to miracle-working 
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Moslem hostility has too frequently swayed the minds of 
European statesmen. We who have no great Mohammedan 
Empire to conciliate can act with more impartiality in the 
questions which lie between Turk, Kurd and Armenian 
than could England, France or Italy, even granting that 
their good will is as great as ours. 


The Dead Letter 


By Preston Slosson 


HE bulwark of American liberties is our tendency 
to forget oppressive legislation six months after we 
have enacted it. If it were not for this convenient 
habit the United States would be one of the least liberal 
of the nations. Laws are now being enacted in various 
states which would prohibit the teaching of sewing or the 
alphabet to children without a special state license, which 
would stamp out of existence any newspaper or periodical 
printed in a foreign language, which would make it im- 
possible to criticize the Government in terms one-half as 
drastic as stump speakers and the party press use at every 
election. Some hasty souls are wringing their hands in 
despair at what appears to them to be the final Prussian- 
ization of the country. 

But if we turn over the statute books for the year fol- 
lowing the assassination of President McKinley we will 
find panic legislation quite as drastic enacted by various 
states to combat anarchy. Some of these laws were so 
loosely and broadly drawn as to ‘apply not only to an- 
archists, but to any radical who ventured to criticize any 
public official or any established institution. Why have the 
legislatures enacted new laws instead of putting into ef- 
fect the old ones? Simply because they have forgottcn their 
existence. 

Turn back to still earlier pages of the statute books. Old 
Blue Laws, still unrepealed but never enforced, forbid such 
“worldly amusements” on the Sabbath as pastors and dea- 
cons now indulge themselves in without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. It takes an exceptionally learned lawyer to be quite 
certain that he is not violating any statute in playing a 
game of golf or tennis on a Sunday afternoon. Then there 
are freak laws, passed by careless legislatures to while 
away a dull season, regulating the length of bed sheets in 
hotels, the size of type’ in newspapers and the design of a 
lady’s dress. If you do not believe us get some lawyer 
friend to show you thru the statute books of your state or 
the municipal ordinances of your city. Probably you will 
discover at least three laws and eight ordinances which 
you have violated at some time or other in complete inno- 
cence of heart, 

Of course it is very unfortunate that our lawmakers 
should pass laws merely to relieve their feelings. It brings 
all law into contempt that so many statutes should stand 
unrepealed which no one would dare enforce. But it is at 
least better than the Prussian habit of taking oppression 
seriously. If you called the Kaiser names you really were 
thrown into prison. If you printed a Polish newspaper the 
authorities actually did suppress it. If you held an un- 
authorized public meeting the police never failed to raid it. 
But in this land of liberty it is only occasionally that a 
Socialist or even an anarchist is arrested, in spite of the 
fact that laws exist in many states under which the whole 
Republican party could be jailed for what it has 
said about President Wilson and the whole Demo- 
cratic party for what it has said about the Senate. Our 
Espionage Act made trouble for a handful of harmless 
pacifists, but it did nothing to prevent a great chain of yel- 
low journals from advocating the cause of Germany against 
the Allies during the months when we were at war. It is 
our bad habit as a nation to pass a law against a hundred 
offenders and then enforce it only against one—perhaps the 
wrong one! 
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Winning by a Close Shave 


PPARENTLY few candidates for President launch 
A their booms until they have made sure of the bar- 

ber vote. Of the men who have been most fre- 
quently mentioned for President during the present cam- 
paign nearly all have made a barefaced attempt to secure 
the nomination. There is~ not in the whole crowd of 
aspirants enough facial foliage to equip a single French 
politician. Among the Republicans Hoover, Coolidge, John- 
son, Harding, Lowden, Knox, Allen, Poindexter; among 
the Democrats McAdoo, Palmer, Edwards, Clark and Bryan 
all face the voters without concealment. Messrs. Taft, But- 
ler, Wood and Gerard still conceal the upper lip with the 
obsolescent moustache, but only Mr. Hughes ventures upon 
a full forest of alfalfa. 

It is interesting to see how fashion changes among our 
Presidents. The early days of our republic frowned upon 
whiskers in high places. No President before Abraham 
Lincoln wore beard or moustache, tho Van Buren and Gen- 
eral Taylor permitted a tiny tuft of hair to stray in front 
of the ears. Even Lincoln adopted whiskers very late in 
his political career, and his successor, Andrew Johnson, re- 
verted to the old fashion of the clean shave. But the gen- 
eration after the Civil War had other tastes. General 
Grant was adequately equipt with whiskers and Hayes, 
Garfield and Harrison wore noble beards. Arthur was the 
only President to adopt pendant side-whiskers of Wall 
Street design, known across the water as “Piccadilly 
Weepers.” With Cleveland began the era of the moustache 
and his example was followed by Roosevelt and Taft, the 
succession being broken only by the smooth-shaven McKin- 
ley. President Wilson defeated two moustaches in the elec- 
tion of 1912 and a set of whiskers in 1916. This indicated 
to the politicians that the era of the razor was once more 
upon us and is doubtless responsible for the fact that near- 
ly all of the aspirants of 1920 are clean-shaven. The wheel 
has swung full circle and political fashions are again where 
they were in the days from Washington to Buchanan. 


Debs and Knox 


HE Socialist platform demands the dissolution of “the 

mischievous organization called the League of Na- 
tions.” We hope that the Old Guard Republicans and the 
Reds enjoy each other’s company. 


Smoot Smitten 


RESIDENT Wilson did well. to veto on May 14 that 
P section of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial bill 
which gave Senator Smoot and his committee power “to 
determine what information shall be given to the people 
of the country by the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Government news may need censorship and no one 
knows better than The Independent the money wasted in 
Government bulletins and publications. But to establish 
such a censorship as this bill contemplated would have 
been a usurpation of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by the legislative and a real blow to fearless journal- 
ism and American democracy. 


Finding What They Look For 


S it not strange how many people who go to Russia find 

all their previous opinions amply confirmed? This en- 
courages us not to go, for it is no use spending weary 
months in a villainous climate to arrive at the conclusions 
we have already reached at a comfortable distance. But if 
we did go we would try to leave our opinions at home and 
carry our eyes instead of leaving our eyes at home and 
carrying our opinions. 





































Morris for George Matthew Adams 
THE MODERN WILLIAM TELL 
He’s got to be an extra good shot to 
hit the apple and not wreck the child 
at the same time 
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TOM, DICK AND HARRY 
Weil, ain’t she going to say anything 
to the other members of the family, 
too! 





Morris for George Matthew Adams 
THE STAR ACT 
It’s a great stunt if the public 
doesn’t weaken 
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Harding m Broviktyn Daily vayle 
OUR HIGHEST PRICED NECESSITY 














Marcus in New ¥ ork Times 
HELPING THE COMMUNITY GO DRY 








Stimson in Dayton Daily News 


“DONCHA JUST LOVE THESE LITTLE 
INFORMAL PICNICS?” 

















The Passing Show, London 








Front— and Back 


NG STILL HIGHER HE’LL GET THERE YET! 
— Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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The Murder of Carranza 


HE tragic annals of the Mexican Republic are stained 

with yet another political assassination. President 
Venustiano Carranza was put to death by the followers of 
General Rodolfo Herrera under somewhat mysterious cir- 
cumstances. The new Government at Mexico City disavows 
the crime and promises to investigate it and to prosecute 
the criminals if they can be caught. General Obregon had 
previously issued orders to those who were in pursuit of 
the late President that in no case should Carranza be per- 
sonally injured if overtaken. He feared that the United 
States would refuse recognition to the revolutionary Gov- 
ernment if it took office after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Carranza; remembering well how obstinately Presi- 
dent Wilson refused to recognize General Huerta after the 
murder of President Madero. 

According to information given by General Barragan, 
Carranza’s Chief of Staff, Ignacio Bonillas, former Ambas- 
sador to the United States, and other followers of the late 
Mexican President, General Herrera had overtaken Car- 
ranza in the mountains near the state line between Tlaxcala 
and Pueblo. General Herrera offered his safe conduct and 
Carranza, knowing that Herrera passed for a supporter of 
his Government, made no opposition. At 4 o’clock on the 
morning of May 21 Herrera’s men surrounded the hut 
where Carranza was sleeping and opened fire on it. The 
followers of Carranza were surprized by the attack and be- 
fore they could rally to resist the treacherous assault their 
chief was killed. General Obregon, when he received the 
news, accused them of cowardly desertion of the President 
and declared, “You should have shared his fate. . . . There 
are signed to your message the names of thirty-two officers 
and one civilian, which is more than sufficient in number 
to have saved Carranza’s life.” In reply to this charge 
General Barragan explained the circumstances of surprize 
and treachery which had made effective resistance im- 
possible. In spite of this explanation, General Obregon 
caused President Carranza’s escort to be arrested and held 
for investigation of their conduct. 

The late President Venustiano Carranza was a Mexican 
of wealth and pure Spanish blood. His tall and stalwart 
frame, his patriarchal: beard and his habitual dignity of 
manner made him a most impressive figure. Altho a civilian 
who occupied at the outbreak of the revolution against 
Huerta the post of Governor of Coahuila, he assumed the 
leadership of the revolutionary movement with the title of 
First Chief and, according to the testimony of the Spanish 
novelist Blasco Ibanez, showed greater military talent than 
many of his generals. At all events he was able to win to 
the Presidency even after Villa and many other support- 
ers of the revolution had deserted him and started “cam- 
paigns” on their own account. His domestic policy had two 
main features: hostility to the Catholic clergy, whose 
rights were greatly restricted under the new revolutionary 
constitution, and hostility to the foreign concession hold- 
ers, whose properties he thought should revert so far. as 
posgib to the Mexican nation. His foreign policy was 
somewhat chauvinistic. He tried to avoid an open break 
with the United States Government, which had done so 
much to place him in power, but he played upon anti- 
American sentiment in order to strengthen his position 
with the Mexican people, and his policy with respect to 
foreign owners of Mexican mines and oil wells naturally 
brought him into frequent diplomatic conflict with foreign 
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nations. Professing- a strict neutrality during the Great 
War he nevertheless leaned towards Germany; not so much 
from any interest in the European conflict as such as from 
fear and dislike of the United States. His attempt to dic- 
tate who should be his successor to the Presidency brought 
about his downfall. Perhaps the most that can be said for 
the late President was that from his own narrow point of 
view he was a sincere patriot and thought that his arbi- 
trary measures tended to the benefit of the Mexican na- 
tion. If he did not have the genius of either Juarez or 
Porfirio Diaz, he was equally free from the weakness of 
Madero and the mere bloodthirsty brutality of Huerta and 
Villa. 


Wilson Urges Armenian Mandate 


RESIDENT Wilson has asked Congress to authorize 
the United States to assume a mandate over the Re- 
public of Armenia. He began his message to Congress with 
a tactful reference to the Senate resolution welcoming the 
independence of Armenia and authorizing the President 
to send a warship to Batum to protect citizens of the 
United States resident in Armenia and the Caucasus 
region. This resolution the President declared to be “the 
voice of the American people expressing their genuine con- 
victions and deep Christian sympathies and intimating the 
line of duty which seemed to them to lie clearly before us.” 
The President then pointed out that the Senate resolu- 
tion of sympathy coincided with the invitation of the Allies 
in conference at San Remo to the United States to accept 
the Armenian mandate and to define the boundary between 
Armenia and Turkey. He believed that it was the duty of 
the United States to accept this opportunity of being of 
service: 


Early in the conferences at Paris it was agreed that to thosr 
colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization, and that securities for the performance of 
this trust should be afforded. ‘ 

It is in pursuance of this principle and with a desire of afford- 
ing Armenia such advice and assistance that the statesmen con- 
ferring at San Remo formally requested this Government to 
assume the duties of mandatary in Armenia.-I may add, for the 
information of the Congress, that at the same sitting it was 
resolved to request the President of the United States to under- 
take to arbitrate the difficult question of the boundary between 
Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond. 
Van and Bitlis, and it was agreed to accept his decision there- 
upon, as well as any stipulation he may prescribe as to access te 
the sea for the independent state of Armenia. 

In response to the invitation of the Council at San Remo, I 
urgently advise and request that the Congress grant the Execu- 
tive power to accept for the United States a mandate over 
Armenia. ; 

I know from unmistakable evidence given by responsible repre- 
sentatives of many peoples struggling toward independence and 
peaceful life again that the Government of the United States 
is looked to with extraordinary trust and confidence, and I be- 
lieve that it would do nothing less than arrest the hopeful 
processes of civilization if we were to refuse the request to 
become the helpful friends and advisers of such of these people 
us we may be authoritatively and formally requested to guide 
and assist. 


General Harbord, chief of the American Military Mis- 
sion to Armenia, has estimated that a military force of 
59,000 men at the outset, to be gradually reduced as condi- 
tions grew more stable, would suffice to protect Armenia 
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against invasion and police the country against banditry 
and internal disorder. The expenditure of $756,000,000 for 
a five year period, a portion of which might be repaid from 
local revenues, -would enable the United States to cope with 
the food problem, the transportation tangle and all other 
after-effects of the war, as well as make it possible to in- 
troduce sanitation, as we did in Cuba and Panama, and to 
establish a satisfactory educational system, as we are 
doing in the Philippines. At the end of five years the new 
Republic would be on a firm basis and the expenditure of 
the United States could be reduced to a small sum. Con- 
gress, however, appears to be badly frightened at the idea 
ef spending several hundred millions for an object which 
brings no political advantage to the Congressmen them- 
selves. 


The Slump in Prices 


WING in part to the growing tendency of the banks to 

restrict credits and in part to the increasing reluctance 
ef the buying public to pay the high prices everywhere de- 
manded, there has been a sudden, sharp decline in the 
price of manufactured goods. Clothing of all kinds was 
the most affected by the downward movement. Spring 
suits, hats, shoes, silks and linen all took to the toboggan. 
In many cases cuts amounted to as much as 50 per cent 
ef the prices recently asked, and stores all over the country 
attempted to clear off their overburdened shelves by gen- 
eral “no profit” sales or all-round reductions of 20 per 
eent. 

Food prices have not decreased. The Department of 
Labor has issued statistics which show that from March 15 
to April 15 the cost of the principal articles of food in- 
creased in the great cities by an average of 5 per cent, 
the greatest increase in a single month ever recorded in 
American history. The increase in one year over last April 
amounted .to 16 per cent; the increase since 1913 to 116 
per cent. 

Particular interest is felt in the present price of sugar 
which. is quite abnormally high and tending to increase. 
Mr. Hoover, former Food Administrator, blamed the Gov- 
ernment for not buying up the Cuban sugar crop of 1920 
when there was an opportunity. He asserted that the sugar 
could have been bought in at six and one-half cents a pound 
and the cost to the consumer restricted to twelve cents a 
pound. 

Attorney General Palmer, on the other hand, con- 
tends that the high cost of sugar is due to a world-wide 
shortage and to increased consumption by the American 
public. He estimated that the American dcmand for sugar 
increases by 250,000 tons every year, owing to increased 
population and a greater demand for sweets. The Cuban 
crop, he said, is short this year by half a million tons be- 
low the original estimate. 

Mr. Hoover summarized under eight headings what he 
believes to be the causes for the present high cost of 
living: 

1. Shortage of commodities due to the underproduction of 
Europe. 

2. Inflation; especially the expansion of credit facilities for 
non-essential industry. 

3. Profiteering and speculation made possible by underproduc- 
tion and inflation. 

4. The excess profits tax. ~ 

5. Deerease in American production due to strikes and other 
causes. 

6. Increase in extravagance. 


7. Deterioration of our transportation system during the war. 
8. Expensive and wasteful distribution system. 


And proposed the following solutions: 


A diversion of credit from non-essential to essential industries 
and adjustment of taxation so as to bear much more heavily 
on luxury and, above all, more stimulation to revive thrift and 
the high sense of sacrifice of the war are the important direc 
tions of remedy. 
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The Bonus Question 


HAT is really worrying Congress these days is not 

the Knox peace resolution or the Armenian man- 
date or even the cost of living; it is the problem of find- 
ing the money to recompense the veterans of the Great 
War. The Republicans of the House of Representatives 
have approved by a majority of 116 to 39 in caucus the 
bonus bill which was prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The revised bill does not include the proposed 
general tax on sales, but would raise funds by a tax on 
stock dividends, on transactions on the grain and stock 
exchanges, on real estate transfers and on tobacco, and 
by a supertax on incomes. A cash bonus of $1.25 is of- 
fered for each day of overseas service and $1 for each 
day of service in the United States. As alternatives to the 
cash bonus the options of vocational training, insurance, 
homestead allotments and farm aid are offered to the ex- 
soldier. 

Secretary Houston of the Treasury notified Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Committee that so far 
from being able to endure the burden imposed by bonus 
legislation the Treasury might be compelled to ask for new 
taxes to meet obligations already contracted. He said: 

The very heavy burdens which will rest upon the Treasury 
by reason of laws already enacted, including particularly the 
recent railway laws, which it is estimated will entail an expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,000,000,000, and also by reason of the 
delay in making provision to realize upon the Government’s 
investments in railroads and ships, taken in connection with the 
existing credit situation, suggests the need of grave considera- 
tion whether, quite aside from and in addition to any taxation 
which it might be necessary to impose in order to pay a bonus 
to the soldiers, it may not be necessary to provide for meeting 
the necessities of the Government in larger measure from taxation. 

The obstacles which the bonus bill must encounter in 
Congress are numerous. There is first of all the opposi- 
tion of a large minority in both parties and both Houses 
which is hostile to the idea of any bonus at the present 
time. Then there is a progressive Republican group, sup- 
ported by the majority of the Democrats, who oppose al! 
the proposed taxes, except the stock dividend tax, and 
would finance the soldier bonus instead by a retroactive 
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El Excelsior, Mexico 











HE IS TIRED 
This cartoon from a Mexican paper expresses the popular dis- 
illusionment concerning revolutions. The man in bed is labelled 
“The People.” The skeleton, labelled “Revolution,” says: “Hurry. 
Get up!” And “The People” answers, “Shut up. I don’t want 
to get up” 
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THE SWISS REFERENDUM 
The shaded cantons have given a majority in favor of the League 
of Nations. Notice that the only cantons voting against the 
League are inside the heavy black line which surrounds German- 
speaking Switzerland 


tax on war profits. Finally, there is the fear that the Su- 


preme Court may once again declare against the constitu- 


tionality of the stock dividend tax, even in its present re- 
vised form. But to fail in putting thru the measures which 
party leaders have implicitly promised to the Great War 
veterans would be political suicide, and to put the matter 
off with promises until after the elections would create a 
suspicion, perhaps not unjustified, of bad faith. The bonus 
problem seems to be one of the many modern problems 
which have no solution that can prove satisfactory. 


Knox Resolution Vetoed 


HE peace resolution, previously passed by the House 

of Representatives and modified in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Knox, was approved in its amended form on May 21 
by a majority of 228 to 139. Nineteen Democrats, of whom 
eleven were from New York, joined with the Republicans, 
and two Republicans, Kelley of Michigan and Fuller of 
Massachusetts, voted in opposition. The Republicans of 
the House who had the measure in charge did not ask for 
a conference with the Senate, but agreed at once to the 
Senate amendments and hurried the resolution thru. The 
House of Representatives, like the Senate, has failed to 
give the two-thirds vote necessary to pass the resolution 
over the President’s expected veto, but the action of the 
New York representatives in deserting the President points 
to a sharp conflict in the Democratic Convention between 
the Administration forces and Tammany Hall. The chief 
alteration in the peace resolution made in the Senate was 
the broadening of its scope to include a declaration of 
peace with Austria as well as with Germany. President 
Wilson has vetoed the resolution. 


Labor Is Wrathy 


AMUEL Gompers, President of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor, has declared war on Congress as at pres- 
ent composed. He commended President Wilson for ad- 
vising legislation which, if enacted by Congress, would 
have made it “possible to curb, at least to some extent, this 
unlicensed plundering in the necessities of life.” He at- 
tacked the Department of Justice, however, for failing 
to do anything effective to remedy the high cost of living. 
He asserted that twenty-one corporations had made ex- 
cess profits this year averaging 435 per cent, whereas 
many branches of labor had not enjoyed any increase of 
wages to meet the doubled cost of living. He condemned the 
outlaw railroad strike as a denial of “the training and 
discipline of the trade union movement,” but said that only 
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the ignorant and the blind could be surprized at such an 
irregular outburst: 

The outstanding fact in the whole situation is that appeals of 
the wage earners made in an orderly manner thru proper chan- 
nels to proper authorities have been met with postponement after 
postponement. The appeals of the wage earners for relief from 
profiteering, relief from the high cost of living, relief from reduc- 
tion of wages, have been made under conditions most aggra- 
vating, only to be met with deception, if not treachery. 

W. J. Lauck, consulting economist of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, claims that the steel corporations alone have 
exacted $750,000,000 from the people of the United States 
during the war by a 300 per cent increase of prices. This 
advance in price is not to be explained by higher wage 
schedules, as the labor cost per ton of finished steel was 
only 41 per cent higher during the war than in the pre- 
war period. Net profits meanwhile increased by 220 per 
cent. 


New York Gets Beer and Boxing 


OVERNOR Alfred Smith has been very busy re- 
(; vising the work of the New York Legislature. He has 
used his veto power very freely, but two very debatable 
and much debated measures have received his signature. 
The most contested of these measures permits the manu- 
facture and sale of beer containing not more than 2.75 per 
cent by weight of alcohol. The saloon is not revived; as 
liquor cannot be sold to be drunk on the premises except 
in restaurants. The New York law does not immediately 
come into effect, since the nation is still subject to war- 
time prohibitory legislation. Moreover, the Supreme Court 
has still to pass upon the right of an individual state to 
adopt a definition of “intoxicating liquor” which diverges 
in principle from that established by Congressional legis- 
lation. In his memorandum of explanation, Governor 
Smith admitted that “in the opinions of experts laid be- 
fore me there is a sharp division of opinion, those declaring 
beer containing 2.75 per cent alcohol to be intoxicating be- 
ing about equal in number with those declaring it to be 
non-intoxicating.” He thought that in such a case of doubt 
the opinion of the majority of the Legislature was entitled 
to prevail. 


Another measure which met the approval of the Gov-" 


ernor restored professional boxing in New York state. A 
special boxing commission of three members with a secre- 
tary and several deputies is established to see that the 
regulations governing boxing are not violated. Fifteen 
round bouts are permitted. All clubs and incorporated 
bodies conducting bouts must be duly licensed. The Gov- 
ernor claims that popular sentiment is behind the bill, 
and it is certain that the creation of several new high-sal- 
aried positions made it welcome to the politicians. The 
three commissioners ‘to regulate boxing matches are paid 
at the same rate as the three judges of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations who are charged with regulating 
the whole problem of the relation between capital and 
labor! 

On the other hand, Governor Smith has vetoed all of 
the repressive laws designed to stamp out of existence the 
Socialist Party. One of these measures authorized the 
courts to rule off the ballot any party advocating princi- 
ples “which, if carried into effect, would violate the State 
or Federal Constitution.” Another empowered the Legisla- 
ture to bar elected members whose eligibility had been 
questioned and adversely decided by majority vote from 
taking the oath of office. A third made ineligible for public 
office persons affiliated with a disloyal or seditious party 
organization. A fourth created a special secret service 
bureau for the investigation of criminal anarchy. A fifth 
required the licensing by the Board of Regents of all pri- 
vate schools not connected with a religious body. A sixth 
demanded a loyalty pledge’ from teachers in the public 
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schools. This whole elaborate code of Prussian laws was 
thrown out by the Governor with sharp comment on its 
reactionary character. He laid down the following princi- 
ple in opposition to the policies of the Legislature 

The voters of this state are entitled, as of right, to the privi- 
lege of choosing their own candidates and their own officials and 
to enunciate their own platforms, and no majority should have 


the right to exclude any minority from its just participation in 
the functions of government. 


House May Talk on Ireland 


ECRETARY of State Colby has assured the House of 

Representatives that the Administration will not in- 
terfere if the members desire to discuss resolutions of sym- 
pathy with Irish nationalism. Chairman Porter of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee had notified him that three reso- 
lutions relating to the Irish question had been offered and 
inquired as to the propriety of discussing such matters at 
the present time. Secretary Colby replied: 

It seems hardly proper for me to attempt to guide the action 
of your committee by an expression of opinion of legislation 
which is at this stage. I may say, however, in my reply 
to your inquiry of a day or two ago, that there are no facts in 
connection with our foreign relations which should deter your 
committee from any action which is dictated by good judgment 
and which it may feel conscientiously impelled to take. 

By thus standing neutral, the Administration compels 
Congress to assume the full responsibility for any action 
with reference to Irish claims which may be taken or re- 
fused. 


Nitti on the Tight Rope 


RANCESCO Nitti, who has for a year held the pre- 

carious position of premier without a majority party 
to back him, was thrown out of office May 11 by an ad- 
verse vote in the Chamber of Deputies of 193 to 112. This 
was due to the fact that the Catholic deputies voted with 
the Socialists and that most of the Liberals, who form 
Nitti’s chief support, refused to vote. But the King could 
find no one who could command a larger vote than Nitti 
so he has again reorganized his cabinet with such repre- 
sentation of the various factions as may secure their 
support. 

The effort of Signor Nitti has been in domestic policy 
to steer. a middle course between reaction and radicalism 
and in foreign policy to come to a compromize with the 
Yugoslavs in regard to Fiume along the lines suggested 
by President Wilson. He came into office because the ex- 
travagant claims of the Orlando administration for more 
territory on the eastern side of the Adriatic met with the 
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united opposition of Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wil- 
son. But Nitti’s willingness to relinquish the more extreme 
of these claims rallied against him the militarists and im- 
perialists who openly favor and secretly support d’An- 
nunzio in holding Fiume in defiance of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the League of Nations. The Italian army is 
still kept on a war footing in spite of the ruinous expense 
and no premier dare demobilize it, partly because the in- 
dustries could not absorb so large a body of men thrown 
upon them for employment, partly because the possibility 
of a war with the Yugoslavs is not yet averted, partly be- 
cause the troops are frequently needed to suppress revo- 
lutionary disorders. 

This last danger is most serious, for the Socialists are 
coming to despair of reconstructing society thru parlia- 
mentary methods and are turning toward “direct action,” 
that is, utilizing strikes and riots for the purpose of over- 
throwing the “bourgeois” Government and establishing a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” as in Russia. The pre- 
vailing and universal distress caused by lack of food and 
fuel has given them abundant opportunity to sow the seeds 
of their incendiary doctrine and there have been numerous 
attempts to start local soviets. Premier Nitti, while prompt- 
ly suppressing such outbreaks, has on the other hand 
tried to win over the Socialists by adopting in part some 
of their measures. 

But by so leaning to the Left he has offended the op- 
posite wing. In this quarter the new factor is the Partito 
Populare that has been organized by the Catholics. Until 
recently the Vatican held to the policy adopted by Pius IX 
after the establishment of the King of Italy at Rome, that 
good Catholics could not participate in this usurping Gov- 
ernment that had deprived the Pope of his temporal 
rights. But this restriction has gradually relaxed in the 
course of the last fifty years and in the election of last 
November the Catholic Populist Party entered the field 
and won 101 seats in the new Chamber of Deputies. The 
Socialists obtained 156 seats and the Liberals 161. That 
is, the Chamber is divided into three not very unequal 
parts and any Government must secure the support of two 
of them in order to stand. The Liberal, like all moderate, 
intermediate and opportunist parties, suffers from lack 
of the unity and definiteness of the extremists on either 
hand, besides the Liberals are largely followers of Giolitti 
rather than Nitti, for ex-Premier Giolitti, altho he has been 
in eclipse for the last six years on account of his opposi- 
tion to the war, still retains much of his former political 
and personal power. 

The new Catholic People’s Party is entering energetically 
upon a campaign to gain both the labor and the farmer 
vote. It has declared in favor of international and indus- 
trial peace; full suffrage for women in national, munici- 
pal and provincial elections; arbitration in disputes be- 
tween employers and employees; stricter legislation for 
the protection of public morals; equal freedom and recog- 
nition for church as for state schools; breaking up large 
estates and peasant proprietorship of land; proportional 
representation of all interests in political and adminis- 
trative organizations; increased taxation of war profits 
and relaxation of state control over commerce. 

In the new cabinet which Signor Nitti has formed 
there are three representatives of the Catholic People’s 
Party. One of them, Signor Giulio di Ridono, becomes Min- 
ister of War, the first time a civilian has held that office. 
The other two Populists are Signor Abbiatei, Minister of 
Labor, and Signor Micheli, Minister of Agriculture. This 
puts the Catholics into strategic positions where they can 
carry out their industrial and agrarian programs, but in- 
volves a complete breach with the Socialists which will 
play into the hands of the violent wing of that party. 
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Hungary Accepts Peace Terms 


HE peace treaty with Hungary will be signed in the 

Grand Trianon Palace at Versailles on June 4. When 
the terms dictated by the Allies were presented to the 
Hungarians last February they protested that they could 
never consent to the dismemberment of their country and 
to the alienation of territory that had been Hungarian for 
a thousand years. They contended that in the territory 
taken away from Hungary there was a complete ring from 
thirty-five to forty miles wide in which the Hungarians 
formed an overwhelming majority of the population. They 
asked that the people of the disputed sections be consulted 
before being handed over to alien rule and agreed to sub- 
mit to a plebiscite to be taken under the authority of the 
League of Nations. The Hungarian Foreign Minister 
Teleky dcclares that “this treaty is the worst and cruelest 
of all.” 

Even in England some sympathy was expressed for the 
Hungarians. In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord 
Bryce protested against the treaty as unjust and ruinous 
and Lord Newton said: 

Hungary was the most complete geographical and economic 
unit in Europe containing a population of over 18,000,000. That 
population is actually going to be reduced to something like 
7,000,000, and of the Hungarian territories no less than two- 
thirds is going to be annexed to other countries and divided 
among the new states. 

Slovaks, who have not the slightest desire to be incorporated, 
are taken away from the north of Hungary and incorporated in 
Czechoslovakia. Pressburg, containing 97 per cent of 
Hungarians, is handed over to this new state merely for the 
purpose of giving it a port on the Danube. 

Under the Treaty Hungary is going to lose 57 per cent of its 
arable area, 65 per cent of its stocks of cattle, 56 per cent of its 
horse production, 70 per cent of its sheep, 85 per cent of its 
forests, the whole of its salt mines, and nearly the whole of its 
mining area, and 65 per cent of its railways, including the most 
important railway junctions. And on the top of all this it is 
also going to lose the control of the waterways upon which the 
prosperity of the country almost entirely depends. It therefore 
looks, without exaggeration, as if the country economically will 
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be unable to exist. But the worst feature in all this is the fact 
that something like 3,500,000 of Magyars, and something like 
1,500,000 German-speaking Hungarians, are to be transferred, 
like so many animals, from one country to another. 


But the Supreme Council refused to make any conces- 
sions or allow any votes to be taken among the alienated 
population on the ground that ethnographic conditions in 
central Europe are such that it would be impossible to make 
the political frontiers of Hungary coincide with her eth- 
nical limits, and that the result of plebiscites in the de- 
tached territories could not be far different from the result 
arrived at by the Supreme Council after minute study of 
the peoples and their aspirations. But the Supreme Coun- 
cil pointed out that the League of Nations might after- 
ward rectify the frontier line if modifications are found 
desirable. Ten days were given to the Hungarians to ac- 
cept the treaty. 

Count Apponyi, the head of the Hungarian delegation, 
resigned rather than sign the treaty, but the Hungarian 
Government saw no way except to comply, so the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, Ivan Prasnovski, took his place 
and arrived in Paris on the last day allowed by the ulti- 
matum. A protest will be filed stating that Hungary as- 
sented to the conditions in the hope that they may be al- 
leviated by the League of Nations and that Hungary may 
the sooner be admitted to the League. This treaty, like the 
German and Austrian, contains the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. It will be signed by Ambassador Wallace for 
the United States. 


The Polish Drive 


IRECTLY east of the Polish border extend for two or 
three hundred miles the marshes and forests of the 
Pripet river. Here open campaigning is impossible, conse- 
quently effective drives must be made either north or south 
of this region. The Poles directed their recent offensive to 
the south of the Pripet and succeeding in reaching the 
Dnieper river and capturing Kiev. The Russians counter- 
attacked north of the Pripet and seem to be 
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making some progress. They have forced their 
way across the Beresina river and are aiming 
at Minsk and Vilna. The latter city is claimed 
by the Lithuanians as their capital, but has 
been occupied by the Poles, so possibly the 
Lithuanians may codperate with the Bolsheviki 
in its recovery if the Soviet will cede it to 
Lithuania. 

The first effect of the Polish invasion of Rus- 
sia was to rally to the support of the Soviet 
some of its most pronounced opponents. Gen- 
eral Alexis A. Brussilov, former commander- 
in-chief of the Russian armies, has entered the 
service of the Soviet and is conducting the 
campaign against the Poles. Brussilov had the 
7 om reputation of being the most brilliant strategist 
A on the Russian staff, for it was he who carried 
out the drive against the Austrians in Galicia 
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BOLSHEVIKI GAIN CAUCASUS AND CASPIAN 


mous fortress of Przemysl. Stanley Washburn, 


Since the defeat of Denikin’s armies in the Ukraine the Soviet forces have 
met with little opposition in their southward sweep. Denikin and his staff 
escaped to Constantinople in a British warship. The remnant of his troops 
under General Wrangel is cornered in the Crimea, into which the Bolsheviki 
are prevented from penetrating by the British warships that shell the 
isthmus connecting the Crimea with the mainland. The Tartar republic 
of Azerbaijan surrendered its capital, the oil city of Baku, without a strug- 
gle, and the neighboring republic of Georgia appears equally compliant 
to Bolshevik influences. Unless Armenia receives the report from America 
which President Wilson asks there is danger that she, too, will succumb 
to the Soviet. The Caspian fleet sought shelter in the Persian port of 
Enzeli, but the Bolsheviki followed and captured it there. These advances 
bring the Bolsheviki into direct contact with the disaffected elements of 
the ish and Persian population and may cause serious trouble in 
these regions. The Bolsheviki have displaced the British in Resht 


correspondent of the London Times with the 
Russian armies on that campaign, wrote of 
Brussilov: 


I think it would be impossible for anyone to be 
a pessimist after an hour with this officer. He is a 
thin-faced handsome man of about fifty-five; in 
every respect the typical hard-fighting cavalry officer. 
He is just the man one would expect to find in com- 
mand of an army with the record that his has made. 
I asked him if he was tired after his year of war- 
fare. He laughed derisively. “Tired! I should say 
not. It is my profession. I shall never be tired.” . . . 
If moral, as Napoleon says, is three times the value 
of physical assets we need have no fear as to the 
future where Brussilov is in command of an army. 
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Altho the Polish drive was not authorized by the League 
of ‘Nations or approved by any of the Allies except France, 
the Russians of all parties regard it as an attempt of 
other powers to crush Russia and this has stiffened up the 
resistance of the Bolsheviki to outside overtures for re- 
storing commercial relations. The Central Soviet now re- 
fuses to admit the delegation which the Interallied Su- 
preme Council proposed to send into Russia to investigate 
conditions and arrange for trade. The ground of the re- 
fusal is that since certain members of the League are ac- 
tively supporting Poland and the Ukraine warring on 
Russia it would be unsafe from military considerations to 
allow representatives of these nations to enter the country. 
The Soviet will welcome delegates of the trade unions and 
newspaper correspondents who will “give guarantees that 
they will not abuse the hospitality of the Russian people.” 
In reply to the request of an American fur buyer for ad- 
mission. Maxim Litvinoff, the Soviet trade commissioner 
in Denmark, replied: 

“In view of the hostile attitude of the United States 
toward Russia I regret that I am unable to grant permis- 
sion to American citizens to enter Russia.” 


Bolsheviki Take Persian Port 


ITHERTO all the fighting against the Bolsheviki has 

taken place within the limits of the old Russian em- 
pire. Now for the first time the Bolsheviki have surpassed 
these bounds and taken possession of the port of Enzeli on 
the southern coast of the Caspian Sea. Their object was to 
capture Denikin’s fleet which took refuge here after the 
Bolsheviki took Baku. On the morning of May 19 a fleet of 
thirteen Soviet warships appeared off the port of Enzeli 
and opened fire. A deputation of Persian officials accom- 
panied by a British officer boarded the Soviet flagship and 
were told that if the interned ships and troops were sur- 
rendered no hostilities would be directed toward the Per- 
sian Government or the British garrison and that the Rus- 
sian volunteers of Denikin’s army would not be harmed. 
The British troops numbered less than five hundred and 
since it was vain to try to hold the port they evacuated 
Enzeli and retired to Resht the same night. The Bolshe- 
viki landed 10,000 troops and took possession of the vast 
stores of war material which had been provided by the 
British for Denikin’s army. Denikin’s fleet, said to consist 
of six cruisers and seven transports, thus fell into their 
hands. Admiral Sergiev, commander of the Caspian fleet, 
who appears to have been captured at Baku, is rumored to 
have been hanged by the Bolsheviki. The Persian Govern- 
_ ment has protested against the occupation of Enzeli as a 
violation of neutral rights, but since Enzeli has been used 
as a base for the British campaign in the Caucasus its neu- 
trality may be questioned. 

Since the Caspian is an inland sea, eighty-six feet below 
the ocean level, it is impossible for the British fleet from 
the Black Sea to enter here. Since Persia was the only 
other country neighboring on the Caspian, the old Russian 
Government kept on this sea only a few small warships. 
Most of these fell into the hands of General Denikin 
and the British when the anti-Bolshevik movement was at 
its hight. But the Bolsheviki held on to Astrakhan thru 
all their vicissitudes and brought some gunboats down the 
Volga river to the Caspian at Astrakhan. From this port 
they were enabled to raid the shipping crossing the Cas- 
pian from Baku to Turkestan. Now the Bolsheviki by the 
capture of Baku and Enzeli have gained complete control 
of the Caspian Sea and will have access to cotton grow- 
ing regions that may supply material for their textile 


mills which have been obliged to close for lack of material 
with which to work. 
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Position 


of Persia 


NZELI, 

where the 
Bolsheviki cap- 
tured Denikin’s 
fleet, is the sea- 
port of the city of 
Resht, fourteen 
miles inland. .No 
railroad connects 
the Caspian coast 
with the Persian 
capital and Resht 
is 221 miles from 
Teheran. There 
is no reason to 
suppose that the 
Bolsheviki intend 
to advance on 
Teheran and 
probably they 
could not spare 
the troops for 
such an invasion, 
but they will 
probably endeav- 
or to stir up 
trouble by repre- 
senting them- 
selves as deliver- 
ers of the Per- 
sians from for- 
eign rule. The 
Mohammedan de- 
partment of the 
Soviet Foreign 
Office has been for many months carrying on vigorous 
propaganda in the Caucasian, Afghan and Persian border- 
land and apparently with some effect since the buffer states 
of Georgia and Azerbaijan turned Bolshevist just as soon 
as the Soviet troops came in sight. 

The Persian Nationalists may feel that this is their last 
chance to secure the independence of their country. In or- 
der to check the German movement toward India, Great 
Britain and Russia agreed upon the division of Persia into. 
two “spheres of influence”; the northern part to be under 
the control of Russia and the southern under the control of° 
Great Britain. The collapse of Russia left her sphere with- 
out a claimant and so the whole of Persia has passed under 
British control. The Shah consented last August to an 
agreement that virtually makes Persia a British pro- 
tectorate. But the British troops in northern Persia are 
too few to afford protection. They were not even able to 
hold Baku against the Bolsheviki, altho this oil city was of 
supreme importance to them. The Afghans are still wag- 
ing predatory warfare on the Indian border. There are 
hardly enough British troops in Mesopotamia to hold this. 
most valuable of British conquests and the people of Eng- 
land, sick of war, are unwilling to support any further 
military adventures whatever may be at stake. 

Persia has appealed to the League of Nations for pro- 
tection against the Bolsheviki, since this is a clear case of 
the “external aggression” which the much discussed Ar- 
ticle X was designed to cover. But the League has as yet. 
neither forces nor funds to employ in such an emergency. 
Consequently Persia is likely to make peace with Soviet. 
Russia as Esthonia has done, especially since the late elec- 
tions showed a large majority for the democratic liberals, 
in Teheran and Tabriz. 














UNDER THREE FLAGS 
General Brussilov, who as commander of 
the Czar’s army in Galicia drove the Aus- 
trians out of eastern Galicia, became on 
the fall of the Czar Generalissimo under 
the Provisional Government of Prince 
Lvov. But he offended Kerensky by fail- 
ing to meet him at the Petrograd station 
when his train arrived as Kerensky had 
ordered him to do, and was _ replaced 
by Kornilov. Now Brussilov, believing it 
his duty to serve his country whatever its 
government, has accepted the position of 
commander in chief of the Soviet armies 
and is conducting the campaign against 
the Poles 
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Let’s Go to the Mvon 
By Robert H. Moulton 





In 1864 Jules Verne, the 
far-seeing French novelist, 
wrote a book of fiction called 
“From the Earth to the Moon 
and Around It.” His heroes 
ascended to the orb of night 
in a cylindrical metal car, 
shot upward from he earth 
from a cannon charged with 
a great quantity of gun cot- 
ton. The resourceful French- 
man worked out and explained 
a most credible theory for 
this celestial journey, but it 
was the purest fiction, and no 
one believed it would ever be 
possible to project any ecarth- 
ly object to the moon. 

But science works many 
miracles, and now comes along 
an American professor, Rob- 

















ert H. Goddard, of Clark Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass., with 
an improved design of sky 
rocket, which by experiment he has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the scientific world, thru the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in Washington, can 
actually carry thru the 220,000 miles 
of space separating us from the moon 
and land a center hit on the planet. 
Professor Goddard claims his rock- 
et, weighing 1274 pounds, will lead to 
great discoveries. The apparatus as 
designed and tested is a multiple- 
charge high efficiency rocket of a new 
design. The determining factor of the 
efficiency of a rocket is the velocity of 
ejection of gases due to the explosion 
of the propelling material. In the case 
of ordinary or ship rockets, as tested 
by Professor Goddard, the velocity of 
exit of the gases is low, about a thou- 
sand feet per second, giving the rock- 
et an efficiency of only 2 per cent. By 

















jn this tube Professor Goddard fired his 
experimental rocket 


The moon rocket (right) looks almost as harmless 
as its neighbor of the common variety 


a 


increasing this ve- 
locity, thru the pro- 
portion of the pro- 
pelling material to 
weight of projectile, 
and thru a greatly 
improved nozzle 
shaped passage for 
the escape of gases, 
to about 8000 feet 
per second, Profes- 
sor Goddard has 
raised the efficiency 
of the rocket to 
nearly 64 per cent. 
The great scien- 
tific value of Profes- 
sor Goddard’s_ ex- 
periments lies in the 
possibility of send- 
ing recording ap- 
paratus to moderate 
and extreme ailti- 
tudes within the 
earth’s atmosphere. 
The nature of the 
higher levels of the air has for a long 
time been a subject of much specula- 
tion, as to their chemical composition, 
temperature, electrical nature, density, 
ozone content, and so forth. As the 
earth’s atmosphere extends 200 miles, 





An inside view 
of the chamber 
of the rocket 


there is a great unknown region, 
knowledge of which would greatly 
benefit the science of meteorology. 


Weather forecasting, to us the most fa- 
miliar phase of meteorological re- 
search, would undoubtedly be improved 
if daily observations could be taken in 
the upper levels of the atmosphere. 
An interesting speculation is the 
possibility of sending to the surface of 
the dark part of the moon a sufficient 
amount of brilliant flashlight, which 
being ignited on compact, would be 
visible in a powerful telescope. This 
would be the only way of proving that 
the rocket had left the attraction of 
the earth, as the apparatus would 
never come back once it had escaped 
that attraction. Professor Goddard’s 
experiments: with flash powder demon- 
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strated that if the powder were ex- 
ploded on the surface of the moon, dis- 
tant 220,000 miles, and a telescope of 
one foot aperture were used, we should 
need a mass flash of 2.67 pounds to 
be just visible, and 13.82 pounds, or 
less, to be strikingly visible. The quan- 
tity required could, of course, be much 
reduced by the employment of a larger 
telescope. 


The Empire of the Southwest 


The states which were formed in 
whole or part from old Mexican terri- 
tory—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Utah—have banded together to 
form the League of the Southwest. 
This is a purely non-political alliance 
and portends no development of sec- 
tionalism; only the development of 
the resources of a section! At the re- 
cent convention of the League in Los 
Angeles the utilization of the Colorado 
river was considered. The basin of this 
mighty waterway includes 244,000 
square miles with an average popula- 
tion of less than one person to a square 
mile. The Colorado basin, if peopled as 
densely as most parts of western or 
central Europe, would contain the 
whole population of the German Em- 
pire. Of course such density of popu- 
lation is impossible in arid plateau 
country, but engineers and agricul- 
tural experts believe that some 6,000,- 
000 acres of land now arid can be 
placed under cultivation by proper 
control of the waters of the Colorado 
with an annual production of a billion 
dollars worth of crops and other farm 
produce. The area of all the states in 
the League of the Southwest is over 
a million square miles and the aggre- 
gate population about ten millions. 
This is a greater area than the United 
States had before the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and a greater population than 
the whole nation had in the days of 
President Monroe. 


Spiritual Illiteracy 


The price of one lead pencil is be- 
ing spent by America in the course of 
a year to give religious instruction to 
each of its Sunday School pupils! This 
fact was brought out by Professor 
Walter A. Athearn, head of the Amer- 
ican Religious Education Survey De- 
partment of the Interchurch World 
Movement, at a conference of editors 
of religious papers held recently, in 
New York City. He and his co-workers 
are busily engaged in making a 
minute study of conditions in the city 
and rural Sunday Schools of the coun- 
try. 
Statistics compiled by the Federal 
Council of Churches and recently made 
public show that while church mem- 
bership is on the increase the Sunday 
School enrollment of the United States 
has fallen off several thousands. This 
survey proposes to uncover weaknesses 
and afterward to suggest remedies for 
what it terms “America’s greatest 
peril,” the spiritual illiteracy of mil- 
lions of its children. 

The survey probably will not be com- 
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this rule to yourself. 


the 


and punk sticks. 


read it. 


than china. 


invented. 


9. Don’t 


even our own! 








Ten Rules for a Happy Vacation 


1. Take only congenial company; even if you are limited by 


2. Before leaving turn off all the faucets and gas jets, deposit 
pet animals where they will be safe, lock the door and pay your 
debts. Take no worry along with you. 


3. If you are going within a hundred miles of any body of 
fresh water in these latitudes take mosquito netting, pennyroyal 


4. Discard three-fourths of the clothes you intended to take but 
don’t omit something warm for the first cold night. Wear easy 
shoes, easy clothes, an easy hat and an easy temper. 


5. Don’t take along a serious book. You know you won't 
6. Don’t take anything that will break. Tin cups are better 


7. Don’t be ashamed to loaf outright without any pretense of 
fishing, sewing, nature study or other camouflage. 


8. You will forget something important from your equipment. 
Don’t worry; the human race lasted for centuries before it was ever 


to light a fire by rubbing sticks together. “In 
the movies they do it,” but not in real life. 


10. Don’t take other people’s good advice too seriously; not 














pleted for several months as approxi- 
mately 6000 selected Sunday Schools 
of different denominations and various 
types of communities are to be care- 
fully studied, but already some start- 
ling facts have been unearthed. 

It has been found, for instance, that 
seven out of every ten children and 
young people in the land, or a total of 
approximately 27,000,000, receive no 
religious instruction in any Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish church school. All 
of these are under twenty-five years of 
age, 8,000,000 of them under ten. Fur- 
thermore, the instruction of the 16,- 
717,000 Protestants is limited to thirty 
minutes weekly, sandwiched in between 
the morning sermon and an appetizing 
American dinner. When it is consid- 
ered that the average attendance at 
Protestant schools is only about 50 per 
cent of the enrollment this already in- 
adequate instruction is further re- 
duced to twelve hours instruction per 
year. The children of Catholic and 
Jewish faith fare better, 8,000,000 of 
the former receiving about 200 hours 
of training a year and the 1,600,000 
of the latter getting 250 hours. 

A medium-size suburban: city of 
New England: has been chosen as a 
typical community in which to begin 
the nationwide survey. If the findings 
there are verified by the studies in a 
majority of the other municipalities to 
be covered, the facts and figures un- 
earthed. will be taken as portraying 
conditions in the country generally. It 
has been found already that twice as 
much is spent for the janitor as for re- 
ligious teaching, four cents of every 
dollar going to the former. The aver- 
age public school pupil is absent one 
day out of five, the Sunday School 
pupil, one out of three. In city public 
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schools there is a supervisor for 
every eighty-two teachers; in Sunday 
Schools, one for every 2716—counting 
stenographers as supervisors! 

Only 6 per cent of the teachers are 
college gradauates, 31 per cent high 
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school graduates, or non-graduates. 
Eight per cent did not graduate from 
public school, some are only 14 or 15 
years of age. In the matter of service, 
however, it is shown that all of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girls’ 
leaders were recruited from the Sun- 
day Schools. 


Who Swallowed Jonah ? 


Was Jonah swallowed by a whale? 
According to the biblical story it was 
a fish of this nature that entertained 
the prophet in its interior for three 
days and nights, but the limited size of 
the whale’s throat precludes the possi- 
bility of its swallowing a man. How- 
ever, there was caught at Miami, 
Florida, recently, a fish that could have 
lunched on twenty Jonahs without suf- 
fering the slightest pang of indiges- 
tion, and among the many persons who 
have. seen the fish are clergymen who 
have formulated the theory that it was 
really a fish of this species that swal- 
lowed Jonah. 

Here is the way this denizen of the 
deep shapes up in the way of dimen- 
sional figures: The net weight of the 
fish, when caught, not including its 
last meal, was 30,000 pounds. Its liver 
alone touched the beams at 1700 
pounds, which is about the weight of 
a hefty bullock. From end to end it 
measures 45 feet, which is equal to 
the combined length of eight normal 
men. At the thickest part the circum- 
ference is 23 feet 9 inches. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the fish is its mouth, which is 50 
inches wide and 43 inches deep. In- 
side of the mouth is a tongue 40 inches 
long, and it has a multitude of teeth 
much smaller than a baby’s. Nobody 
has ever attempted to count these 
molars. The tail resembles the caudal ° 
appendage of an airplane and meas- 
ures ten feet from tip to tip. 

But big as the fish ‘is, it died in in- 
fancy. Scientists who have measured 
its cartilaginous formations say they 
are far from developed, and that had 
this monster attained full growth it 
would have been two and a half times 
as large as it is now. 

According to the scientists of the 

















Is this the fish that swallowed Jonah? 
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Smithsonian Institution the animal is 
a whale-shark, and is the first speci- 
men of its kind that has been cap- 
tured. They state further that it is an 
inhabitant of water of 1500 feet depth, 
its hide of sufficient thickness to with- 
stand the most enormous water pres- 
sure, and its eyes, which have no lids 
and consequently were never closed, 
indicating that it dwelt at a depth 
where eyes are of no avail. 

The Smithsonian ,scientists believe 
that it was thrown up by some subter- 
ranean volcanic disturbance which in- 
jured its diving apparatus so that it 
was unable to return to its natural 
levels and that thus disabled it 
strayed beyond confines fixed for the 
monsters of the deep. 

Capt. Charles H. Thompson of 
Miami caught the fish while cruising 
for tarpon off Knight’s Key, Florida. 
The huge bulk, which he first took 
to be a whale, was sighted on 
the surface of the water. A life- 
boat was manned and he and a 
crew pursued the mysterious discov- 
ery, which proved to be alive and in 
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motion. It disappeared, but rose again 
to the surface. A harpoon was sunk 
deep into its side. The great fish, tho 
unable to employ its deep-sea diving 
powers, proved to be a speed artist on 
the surface. The sailors said that at 
times it made forty-five miles an hour. 
Four more harpoons were shot into it. 
Then about 150 bullets were fired into 
the fish’s hide, but later these were 
found to have done little damage, 
hardly more than piercing the skin. 

The fight took place in sight of 
some of the Florida keys, where thou- 
sands of people gathered to see it. For 
thirty-nine hours—two days and a 
night—tthe fierce fish pulled the life- 
boat thru the waters. A yacht fol- 
lowed, keeping as near to the lifeboat 
as it could with safety. Finally the 
fish quit struggling, was lashed to the 
yacht, and the landward voyage begun. 

During this journey the fish died. 
Science became interested in the catch 
and the Smithsonian Institution sent a 
skilled taxidermist to Miami to pre- 
pare the immense carcass for preserva- 
tion. 

















Have You an X-Ray in Your Home? 


A valuable advance in the develop- 
ment of X-ray photography is the in- 
vention of a portable X-ray outfit 
which may be set up at the bedside of 
the patient and which will produce 
plates as good, it is claimed, as those 
procurable in the best X-ray labora- 
tory. Thus patients whose condition 
might prevent their removal to a hos- 
pital or doctor’s laboratory can now 
secure the benefits of X-ray diagnosis 
in their own homes and a serious 
handicap under which the medical pro- 
fession has been laboring, has at least 
been partially removed. 

The portable X-ray is the work of 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge, a scientist of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and known as the 
inventor of the Coolidge X-ray tube. 

The apparatus may be packed and 


carried in four hand-borne units, to 
any home wired for electricity where 
the ordinary lighting circuit furnishes 
the necessary current, 

The physician need not necessarily 
be an expert in radio photography, for 
the process of operating the machine 
is simplified for him by an automatic 
control system enabling the use of any 
desired intensity of ray, and a time 
switch, which will accurately measure 
and control the length of each expo- 
sure. The matter thus becomes one of 
following directions, pressing. the but- 
ton and letting the machine do the rest. 

In order to make the new set simpler 
than the portable army type already 
familiar to medical corps men, the 
tube has been reduced in size and made 
of thick lead glass, without a heavy 
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lead shield, which lightens the total 
weight of the outfit by some five 
pounds. The new tube also rectifies its 
own current, eliminating the bulky rec- 
tifier, while the transformer, used in 
“stepping up” the low house voltage 
to the needs of the tube, has been re- 
duced in size by the use of smaller 
windings and a case shaped to fit the 
coils. y 

The variation in lighting circuits 
between town and country, always an 
obstacle to radiography in the home, 
has been overcome by the control sys- 
tem, making it possible always to de- 
liver the same definite voltage to the 
transformer. 

The total weight of the outfit is 
about 125 pounds, of which the trans- 
former weighs forty-three pounds. As 
will be seen by the illustration, the 
set consists of three units: a control 
box, a transformer at the base of 
the supporting frame, the adjustable 
frame itself and the X-ray tube. 


Chips 
Fireflies in captivity cease to flash. 
ee 


On the Malabar coast of India there are 
squirrels as large as cats. 
KKK 


Traffic on American railways normally 
doubles every twelve years. 
++* 


Washington, D. C., contains more ne- 
groes than any other city. 
ee 


There is a divorce law in the Philippine 
Islands, but there are no divorce cases. 
KE 
Two-thirds of the chinaware imported 
into the United States is made in Japan. 
KK 


It costs less than a cent to carry a ton 
of freight a mile on the American railroads. 


The American colleges at -this moment 
are engaged in drives totaling $215,000,000. 
aE 


In the past ten years Congress has de- 
bated 146,471 bills and passed 16,000 of 
them. 

KEK 

Jackson, Wyoming, has elected a city 
administration consisting entirely of 
women. 

eke 

Since the armistice it is estimated that 
the American public has spent $8,500,- 
000,000 on luxuries. 

+32 

More than 5000 churches in the United 
States use the cinematograph in some 
branch of their work. 

8% 

The number of suicides is greater among 
lawyers than men of any other profession, 
says the Save-a-Life League. 

ake 


The x ray has been found very useful 
to discover internal knots, resin pockets. 
cracks and grub holes in timber up to 18 
inches in thickness. 

nee 

Two hundred volunteers to take summer 
courses of instruction as trained psychi- 
atric social workers are wanted by the 
American Red Cross. 

ee 

Sadie De Kol, Wisconsin’s ehampion 
dairy cow, has just broken the world rec- 
ord. This prize Holstein during an official 
test ending March 10 made a thirty-day 
record of 3247 pounds of milk and 126 
pounds of butter fat. 
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Kelly Caterpillars Enabled 5-Ton 


Truck to Haul 16-Ton Load Over 


Mountains 


“It was extraordinary,” writes Mr. C. 
H. Hemme of San Diego, owner of the 
truck, “to see the rubber of the Kelly- 
Springfield Caterpillar tire spread itself 
from underneath the weight of the load 
and assume its normal shape again 
when released. We firmly believe that 
only the Caterpillar tire, allowing the 
rubber to spread in several directions, 
saved the day, as no other tire would 
have stood the extreme overload with- 
out coming loose from the steel. For 
heavy-duty service there is no tire that 
gives me more satisfaction than the Kelly- 
Springfield Caterpillar tire.” 


We don’t recommend overloading a truck. It is 
bad for the truck and bad for the tires. But there 
are times when overloading is mnccessary, and 
when that time comes itisa great satisfaction to 
know that your tires can haul any load the truck 
can bear. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Do you borrow 


Garden Hose 
or lend it? 


Whichever you do, you will en- 
joy Mr. Butler’s inimitable gar- 
den hose story, “Millingham’s 
Cat-Fooler,” which we have ob- 
tained permission to reprint for 
the entertainment of ourfriends 
32 pages, bound in boards and 
illustrated with amusing pic- 
tures. Sent free to promote your 
garden hose education. This 
book contains no advertising, 
direct or inferential. With it 
we enclose a pamphlet: 


“The Truth About 
Garden Hose” 


which tells you how to know a good 
hose when you see it, how to get the 
kind of hose best suited to your 
needs, and how to care for it to make 
it wear as long as possible. A book of 
valuable information for every gar- 
dener, florist, garage owner, or other 
user of hose. Incidentally, it tells 
you about our three standard brands 
of garden hose 


BULL DOG 
MILO 
GOOD LUCK 


and explains why these particular 
brands have become within 5 years 
the most widely talked of hose on the 
market, and why one of them will 
exactly fit your garden hose needs. 
Send for these books today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
158 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Largest makers of Garden Hose inthe world 
Pe ny - femous GOOD LUCK 
ruit Jar Rubbers 
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tion. His platform would be one of 
peace and disarmament: 


Aside from being a statesman, Mr. Bryan 
has taken a firm stand on every moral 
question of the phst decade. He is the one 
prominent Democrat who “stood by his 
guns” after the 1916 election.,He is the 
one man who can be trusted to carry out 
the will of the people concerning universal 
military training and the League of Na- 
tions. 

Mrs. Estecta F. KELLEY. 

Chase, Kansas 


Mr. Hughes is mentioned for Presi- 
dent: 


¥ am of the opinion that the Republican 
party ought to nominate 
Hughes, of New York, for the Presidency. 
In addition to his peculiar fitness to serve 
his country in a time like this, as its Chief 
Executive, he has a prior claim on his 
party for the splendid fight he made four 
years ago, and that, too, against great odds. 
He is the man for the place, and he should 
not be set aside, even tho he personally 
requests it. 

NATHAN B. Younae. 
Tallahassee, Florida 


And for Vice-President: 


The Vice-President should be selected 
with great care, one who is the President’s 
counselor, with highest legal ability, and 
ean fill the chair acceptably during the ab- 
sence, or disability of the President. Choose 
men who stand four square. Hoover and 
Hughes. 

Mrs. 8S. G. SPAULDING. 

New York City 

Governor Coolidge does not poll a 
very heavy vote, but his supporters 
make up in the quality of their en- 
thusiasm for their lack of numbers. 
Here are two typical extracts: 


He stands for law and order as popu- 
larly expressed, but really he stands for 
righteousness in public as well as_ private 
life, that righteousness that has its roots 
grounded in love to God and fellowmen. 

B. F. PICKERING. 

Salem, Massachusetts 


Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, is 
known as a genuine statesman, not seeking 
office, but unselfishly seeking the highest 
good of his country, irrespective of party 
or class. He is not the tool of politicians ; 
is too strong, and independent to be sub- 
servient to any class, whether commercial, 
financial, political or industrial. He is posi- 
tive without being stubborn, and has sense 
and moral principle enough to be the Presi- 
dent of all parties and all classes. 

DwicHt MALLORY PRATT. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Governor Cox of Ohio is fortunate 
in finding a supporter who can make 
an effective speech of nomination: 


President Cox would sound mighty good 
to me. I think he should be elected (1) be- 
eause he is a lover of law and order. 
During the steel strike peace and order 
were maintained, the right of free speech 
was preserved, property damage was pre- 
vented—all this was done without calling 
out a single soldier. 

(2) He is fair to both labor and capital. 
Some of the labor legislation he obtained 
was: The Workingman’s Compensation 
Law, elimination of sweat shop labor and 
extra provision for dependents of men 
killed in mines. 

(3) He is for the League of Nations 
without reservations. He is a Christian 


Charles E. . 


gentleman, a good business man, and comes 
from a state that always carries weight 
politically. 
FRANK TIMONEY. 
Danville, Kentucky 


The supporters of Governor Lowden, 
who are not perhaps quite so numerous 
as we expected, all emphasize his tac‘ 
and ability to get along with Congress: 


I believe Mr. Lowden the best man for 
President, for the reason that, in my opin- 
ion, he is likely to secure a following. 

Not one of the several good men who are 
running can accomplish much with a Con- 
gress such as has handicapped most every 
President, for example, Mr. Taft. 

The most important issue before the na- 
tion is to eliminate such men as La Fol- 
lette, Borah, Poindexter and Hiram John- 
son, and establish majority rule, and be- 
come builders, and not wreckers. 

E. T. Hatcu. 

Vancouver, Washington 


Senator Harding’s vote is also rath- 
er small, but here is an excellent testi- 


‘monial from a champion of safe and 


sane conservatism: 


I am for Warren G. Harding, of Ohio. 
for President, because he is so eminently 
qualified and fitted for the office, and which 
qualifications stand out in my judgment 
over all others mentioned. He has never 
lowered the dignity of the office by making 
a wild scramble for pledged delegates to 
the convention. His nomination will solidly 
unite all factions of the party thruout the 
United States and will tend to bring back 
to the country a sound and stable form of 
government which will insure capital and 
labor—the business man and the investor, 
a firm, aggressive and just administration 
of affairs, and one in which everyone will 
have absolute confidence. 

PavuL A. ZIZELMAN. 

New York City 

Senator Glass obtains an equally 
well-phrased testimonial from the 
Democratic side: 


Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, is na- 
tionally known as a clear-headed, honest- 
minded, far-seeing public servant of first- 
rate ability, with a courage and resource 
that compel results. No special interest, 
pecuniary or otherwise, will control him, 
or swerve him from doing his duty. 

Besides being in accord with President 
Wilson’s world policies, he is by experience 
and training preéminently equipped to han- 
dle aright the most important issue before 
the American people, viz., the wise, sane 
and just solution of the economic and finan- 
cial problems of the nation growing out of 
the World War. 

O. L. STEARNES, 

Salem, Virginia 

Here is an unconventional but ex- 
cellent suggestion: 


In this time of reeonstruction it is not 
enough that our President should be a 
great intellectual leader. He must also be 
a great moral force to. help bring the na- 
tion “back to the spiritual standard, to 
make Christ’s principles an impelling force 
in the reconstruction of society.” 

For these reasons John R. Mott is the 
man I would like best to see nominated. 

Rose SHELDON. 

Ithaca, New York 


And what do you think of the “Uncle 
Sam candidate”? 


The situation is sickening. I think I 
shall not have heart to vote just to elect 
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shows the amount of pipe lines and equipments necessary for plumbing, heating, cold and hot water. 
refrigeration and vacuum cleaning 


pipe fittings, steam specialties, etc.—for all phases 
of power plant equipment, and are distributors of : 
pipe, heating and plumbing materials 


We are manufacturers of 20,000 articles—valves, : 
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) CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


For Every 
Outdoor Purpose 


Designed especially for living and sleeping in 
the openair. As open to tue sir asan umbrella 
but insta tly closed weather tight or only em 
closed, The sifutters move in steel 
ave opera‘ed by curds tr m theinside, A sic —- 
son 1. ay adjust the shutters to any degree of ventiia- 
tion v ithout leaving the oot og bed. 

Screened insect proof. Firmly anchored te 
the ground to withstand very hard winds. 

Quick ay erected or taken down without the re- 
mova bolts or use of tools. Ro led into com 

ni = fhe es, the canvas rem maining permanently 

ttached to frame parts except the rovf and gab.es, 
wh ch pull on over r fters)..en } ond. 

For camping, hunting, n if lin 
sanitariumes hotels, ete. { «1 i. oe | = 
(fF aeu ummer home ona RB. t, the Close- 

Ndture houses are used Ly the thousands since 


w hy swelter under hot roofs when the canvas 
house is as cool as the atmosphere? For tubercuio- 
tis, nerrousvess, insomnia, aud ill health generally, 
Nature's remedy is sleeping in the 
open air 

Made in nine sizes. Catalogue 
tres, 


Close-To-Nature Co. 
370 Front St. 
ax, - 





BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dent. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


TRAL 





FRE 


mail it to us, with your name and 
Cot cot pe and we will bend you our FAMOUS 


razor for 
its" If you don’ tlike it return it. SEND NO cy. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 
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Dry 
Cold 
Storage 


For 








Moderate Rates 


Storage Vaults Located 


on the Premises 


Out of town customers 
may send their furs by 
express, charges collect. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Telephone 4360 Bryant 
126 West 42d Street 
New York 























PURE MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP 


Producer to Consumer 
on request. 


VERD MONT FARMS, Waitsfeld, Vt. 


Higher, Interest Rates 


ome toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall for a short time at least, 
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a Democrat or a Republican. I should like 
to have a chance to vote for something that 
would clear the atmosphere of politics and 
would stay the lifted arm of anarchy. Un- 
less we do these two things we are going 
to get what we deserve. 

Can’t we do this by having, say, an 
Uncle Sam candidate, or a Son of His 
Country candidate? Such a President, I 
believe, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., would 
be, who, if he would serve at all would 
undoubtedly serve without salary; would 
engage for the betterment of humanity, 
both materially and spiritually ; and proba- 
bly would have not a single selfish interest 


to forward. 


Marion, Kansas ALICE MARTIN. 


The Platform 


Our readers have decided that the 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
and our participation in the League of 
Nations is the paramount issue of the 
campaign. Half of the letters sent in 
emphasized this issue above all others. 
And there was remarkable agreement 
as to the stand which the American 
people should take; only four or five 
of our correspondents wished the na- 
tion to keep out of the League and 
very few even mentioned reservations. 
Some reservationists spoke generally 
about “reservations to Americanize the 
Treaty,” a larger number desired sim- 
ply such reservations as would satis- 
fy the Senate and thus permit ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty. Not one specified 
exactly what or how many reserva- 
tions seemed necessary to him. 

We must therefore start our plat- 
form with a plank in favor of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. Here 
are some good suggestions: 

The issues before the American people 
are many and various. The most important, 
not only for the United States, but for all 
the world, is the League of Nations and 
the movement for world-wide peace de- 
signed to abolish the ponderous machinery 
for human murder now existing. The whole 
present plan failed in 1914—failed dis- 
mally, utterly, tragically. The world wants 
to effect an improvement—some plan, some 
organization is imperative if we prevent 
martial destruction. The League of Na- 
tions at present is the only available plan 
offered. We should use it. 

Dr. ArTHUR M, CRANDALL, 

Madison, Minnesota 

This nation gave its treasure, the life- 
long happiness of many of its people and 
the lives of some fifty thousand of its sons 
to preserve Christian civilization. Christian 
civilization cannot survive if the advanced 
nations of the world fall back into the old 
balance of power groups and constantly 
menace the existence of the new nations. 

Saga McPIKE. 

New York City 

The most important issue now before the 
people is the Peace Treaty. I favor ratifi- 
eation without reservations. We cannot 
keep out of “European complications” be- 
cause they will not keep out of us, and 
the treaty as it stands contains no menaces 
or dangers whatever to our sovereignty or 
interests, 

dA. C. RicHARDSON. 

Williamsville, New York 

And “a boy of sixteen” adds his 
testimony: 

The League of Nations is one of the 
most forward-looking documents’ ever 
signed by nations or peoples, or Senates 
or Parliaments. 

OsBoRN ANDREAS. 

New York City 
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Twelve per cent of our correspond- 
ents bring forward the _ industrial 
question as the issue of the day, in- 
cluding such topics as the high cost of 
living, regulation of big business and 
stimulus to production. A farmer 
speaks his mind: 

I think the most important issue is in- 
dustrial readjustment and in particular the 
readjustment between agriculture and 
other industries and, as a step in that 
direction, the organization of farmer and 
middle class sentiment that it may become 
articulate and that the super-radical labor 
element may no longer be the big noise 
to frighten timid politicians. 

L. M. Sperry. 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Another reader epigrammatically 
says that the Golden Rule should be ap- 
plied in industrial disputes, “applying 
it forcibly to those who do not want 
to accept it.” 

A closely related topic is efficiency 
and economy in the management of the 
Federal Government and a wise ad- 
ministration of public finance: 

A genuinely economical administration 
of the Government, reducing expenditures 
to the lowest possible figure, consistent with 
a wise conservation of the resources of the 
country, and the rapid payment of the na- 
tional debt. 

EK. P. BRANncH. 

Melbourne, Florida 

The most important question is stabiliza- 
tion, that is to get back to a sound basis 
of public and private life, to reduce taxes, 
Government and private expenses and 
waste, to adjust the status of labor and 
capital. In short, to begin to use good com- 
mon sense in all public and private matters. 

KE. A, MCFARLAND. 





Lincoln, Kansas 

There are extremely few suggestions 
of purely political reform, and most of 
these concern the elimination of boss 
rule in the parties or the restoration 
of civil liberties rather’ than any 
change in our constitutional system. 
A number of the supporters of Sena- 
tor Johnson and of other more or less 
radical candidates emphasize the need 
for restoring pre-war liberties: 

The most important issue before the 
American people today is ridding the ship 
of state of the barnacles of war time legis- 
lation and getting back gradually on a pre- 
war basis. To this end I think we should 
first get rid of the espionage law and other 
obnoxious, radical measures which, tho 
necessary in war time, have outlived their 
usefulness and are depriving us of our 
rights as free citizens of a free country. 

F, A, SHack. 

Stratford, Wisconsin 

Let the teachers add a plank: 

I consider the largest issue before the 
American people is the right education of 
our youth! If we are to look toward the 
East, see the light and be glad, we must not 


a | 
worship the little red school house of yes- is! For the Birds 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 


routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by ‘land and sea; tours domestic 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 


the best 

















second Street. 


lease. Eight rooms, five baths. 


Central Park. 


heart of the world’s metropolis, 


SPECIAL 





Majestic 


Hotel and Restaurants 


Fronting Central Park at the Motor Entrance, West Seventy- 


One corner suite—best—now at our disposal for October on 


New arrangement two rooms and bath, all windows overlooking 


Enchanting vista within surprisingly convenient nearness to the 


Sundays, Noon to 8.30. , 
Thursdays, 6 to 8.30 . 
Other days (Petit diner sur le plat) . 1.50 


May be divided as required. 


Copeland Townsend 
DINNER 
$2.00 
2.00 

















WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NAR PROFILE HOUSE 


NEW BAMPCRIRE. Altitude, 2,000 teet 








A Lenore 4 colony of twenty handsome cottages 
connected a charming hotel in the far-famed 
2 SRANCONIA.. NOTCH of the White Mountains. 
} Season June 30th—Sept. 25th 
Accommodations for 450 Guests 
a to those who wish a Summer Home in 8 
rt favored with a clientele of the highest order. 
ON DEAL TOUR.” Fine Garage, Golf, Tennis, 
Boating and Fishing. 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Presipent. 


N. Y. Office—Spur Travel Bureau, 
Tel. Vanderbilt 274. 
Same Management 


Tickets, Tours, Cruises 


EUROPE and WEST INDIES 
‘eful Personal Service given to each individual 
ae. Travel Club, Box § 426, Wilmington, Del. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 12. Elevation 1400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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Opens July 8. ae A a 14. 
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The Gate to Riches 


(Continued from page 315) 
which now exist are immeasurably bet- 
ter than obtained under the Spanish 
régime. In an article written in 1897 


| by Doctor Cayetano Coll y Toste, a 


prominent Porto Rican and an em- 
inent authority on conditions affecting 
the people of Porto Rico, it was said: 


The country thruout is teeming with 
exuberant life; plants are clothed with 
luxuriant foliage, they grow lusty and 
strong and cover the earth everywhere, the 
dark green tints, evidences of the life-giv- 
ing sap, brighten the landscape in every 
direction ; and the bull, the horse, and the 
hog are growing vigorously along with the 
doves and chickens, and multiplying prodi- 
giously. 

Only the laborer, the son of our fields, 
one of the most unfortunate beings in the 
world, with a pale face, bare feet, lean 
body, ragged clothing, and feverish look, 
walks indifferently, with the shadows of 
ignorance in his eyes, dreaming of the cock- 
fights, the shuffle of the cards, or the prize 
of the provincial lottery. No, it is not pos- 
sible that the tropical zone produces such 
organic anemia; this lethargy of body and 
soul is the offspring of moral and physical 
vices that drag down the spirit and lead 
our peasants to such a state of social de- 
gradation. 

In the miserable cabin, hung on a peak 
like a swallow’s nest, this unhappy little 
creature comes into the world; when it 
opens its eyes to the light of reason it does 
not hear the village bell reminding him to 
give his soul to the Divine One and render 
homage to the Creator of worlds; he hears 
only the hoarse cry of the cock crowing in 
the early morning, and then he longs for 
the coming of Sunday to witness the strife 
and cheating at the cock-fights. 

In the wretched tavern the food he finds 
is only the putrid salt meat, codfish filled 
with rotten red spots, and Indian rice: 
and the man who harvests grains of na- 
ture and takes to pasture in the fields and 
meadows the beautiful calves, cannot raise 
to his lips the bit of meat because the 
municipal tax places it out of his reach and 
almost duplicates the price of the tainted 
codfish ; coffee becomes to him an article of 
luxury thru its high price, and of sugar he 
can only taste that filled with molasses and 
impurities. The body is deprived of health- 
ful a@fid necessary alimentary fluids; the 
brain is unbalanced; alcohol in the form 
of rum filled with aromatic substances, as a 
stimulant, is used to substitute the fibrine 
and oxygen of the blood; and that man, 
without bread for the spirit or meat for 
the muscles, lives haphazard in expiation 
of unknown crimes. No, it cannot be that 
this balmy air originates this state of pros- 
tration of our peasants, for within the sam: 
atmosphere are those who with the same 
organisms struggle for a living and win. 
This eternal groan of the Porto Rican 
laborer is an infirmity of our present day 
society, and consequently it is necessary to 
study it and remedy it. 


. . 


In the language of a commission 
appointed by the Secretary of War 
in 1899 we find 


That ignorance should prevail among a 
people when not a single building has been 
erected especially intended for school pur- 
poses, and not a single structure worthy 
of the name exists upon the island, is not 
to be wondered at. 

It is estimated that fully nine out of 











every ten persons upon the island can 
| neither read nor write, and of the children 
| of the usual school age not one out of 
| every ten attends scioo!l of any kind. 
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The schools we visited are simply pre- 
tensions to education, and in the United 
States would not be regarded as being 
worthy of the name. The miserable hovels 
into which these schools are crowded, the 
unwholesome and unhealthy conditions sur- 
rounding them, the lack of the smallest 
conveniences, and the entire absence of a 
good system of school books, is everywhere 
noticeable. . . . 

Up to 1919 we had built 497 school- 
houses, ranging in cost to over $100,000 
each, with 2984 teachers; and the ex- 
penditures for educational purposes 
amounted to $2,467,703.29 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1919. Of 
course the modern system of education 
is provided, and as many conveniences 
as possible are given. However, there 
is yet great room for improvement, as 
evidenced by the statistics which show 
that even now only slightly more than 
one-third of the school-age population 
is actually enrolled in the schools, and 
the Governor of Porto Rico has strong- 
ly recommended that the Government 
of the United States extend financial 
aid in order that the insular school 
system may be enlarged and extended. 

Other conditions have changed to 
the same extent. Governor Yager 
states in his report of 1919 that 
“some dreadful diseases, such as yellow 
fever and perhaps smallpox have ap- 
parently been permanently banished 
from the island, and many others seem 
to have been brought under definite con- 
trol.” For ten years before the Amer- 
ican occupation the average annual 
death rate from smallpox was 621; in 
1917 only three cases were reported, 
with no deaths. 

The country has been greatly bene- 
fited by its wonderful system of roads. 
The Spanish in all their years of oc- 
cupation had constructed only 250 
kilometers of state and _ provincial 
roads, which, however, have been ac- 
knowledged by modern engineers to be 
of marvelous construction and endur- 
ing monuments to their builders. Since 
we took over the island there have been 
constructed 935 kilometers of roads, up 
to 1918, and now the whole island is 
connected by a closely-wovens system 
of fine, macadamized roads, kept in 
perfect condition. 

A trip into the interior of Porto 
Rico by automobile, over these wonder- 
ful roads, is a revelation to one unac- 
customed to tropical vegetation and 
to Porto Rico. One rides thru practi- 
eally virgin forests in which all man- 
ner of plants and fruits grow in the 
greatest profusion, only to emerge to 
a view of hillsides, seemingly so steep 
that only a mountain-sheep could 
maintain a foothold, laid out in small 
farms and cultivated by the natives. 
Then on thru plantations of sugar- 
cane, and fields of tobacco, with occa- 
sional glimpses of fruit-laden banana 
trees, and up to the heights where one 
can see the gorgeous intermingling of 
all colors in the bright valleys of 
Caguas and Cayey. One will uncon- 
sciously exclaim, “This is the garden 
spot of the world!” and yet will not 
be saying more than did Ponce de Leon 
when he called Porto Rico “the gate 
of riches.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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Travelers in foreign lands may have { 
money in their banks at home, but 
abroad their personal checks are not 
generally welcome. Avoid such 
drawbacks when traveling this season 
by converting your funds into 


“A:B-A’ me. Cheques 


AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted 
universally. An arrangement has been made 
through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
service whereby travelers upon their arrival abroad 
have the privilege of exchanging the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques which they bring with them for other 
“A.B.A.” Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, 
etc., as the case may be, at the rates current on 
the day of exchange. Through this service the 
traveler may obtain the best rates of exchange 
that the market allows. 


Sold in compact folders in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 by almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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A was charged with being a “trouble 


MH — 
uds O n ive r Pie maker.” A squat, square-headed, white- 


; b : D 7; ht faced, phlegmatic Slav, he sat and lis- 
ry ay ig € | tened to his trial. Next to him at the 

||table sat two tailors from his shop, 

OR cool, satisfying comfort ; ; - | picked at random, the only members of 








| there to answer questions and watch 
| proceedings. The Trade Board was orig- 
inally organized as a body composed of 
|five union representatives, five com- 
|pany representatives and an impartial 
| chairman, but it no longer functions 
as a joint council. Both sides are inter- 
ested only in Mr. Mullenbach’s decision 
|and their Trade Board represerftatives 
| have ceased to meet. Next to the tailors 
‘sat the two union deputies who were 
y v : = — | conducting the case for A. At the end of 
Hudson River Day Line —— ithe table Mr. Mullenbach presided. On 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York ; ’ his left the dark, keen deputy for the 
company carried on the prosecution. 
The first witness, a fiery Jew, fore- 
man in the defendant’s shop, testified 
that A had refused him “any satisfac- 
tion” in the case of a stitcher who was 
= wich — doing bad work; and that when the 
witness insisted on taking the matter 


The North Jersey Shore at Its Best | "Pm thre with you," hinting st trouble 


: ||-he Trade Board of eleven, as orig- 

go by Day Line between | | inally constituted, besides the chair- 

New York and Albany. To the ~~~ ‘\\man, whom either side had found it 
| wonders of the scenery is added A. ' worth while to have present. They were 


*the luxury of the world’s most 
palatial river steamers. 


Ideal One-Day Outings 


Service daily including Sunday. All 
through rail tickets between New York 
and Albany accepted. Ideal Route to 
Vacation Resorts. Send for time table 
and illustrated literature. 
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ahead among the foremen’s workers. 

Opens June 19th The foreman gave testimony also to 

, - convict A of lying in order to gain re- 

Tne utmost in resort hotels. | Absolutly unrivaled, on the North Jersey |[cruts for the non. In a cree exam 
- » equip »g g ination of the witness by the union 
men deputies, an instance of bad language 
Accommodates 600. All rooms outside ones. Hot and Cold Salt Water in used by him within hearing of women 
all bathrooms. Perfect service by white employees. came to light, and, lawyer-like, the 
union deputies pounced on the item to 

NEW MONTEREY NORTH ASBURY Luxurious Grill, discredit the character of the witness. 
HOTEL PARK, N. J. Exquisite Furnishings. In the course of proceedings the 

A La Coste Service. people in A’s shop asked for a post- 


ponement of the hearing and during 
Daily Concerts. the interval they disposed of the case 
Alluring Jazz Band in Grill. by deposing A and electing a substi- 
Largest and Finest Restau- tute. 





rant on North Jersey This case got no further than the 
Coast. Trade Board. The union ates 
Bookin : might, however, have had it appeale 

= ‘ne — had it gone against them, to a higher 
8 West 40th Street |[/tribunal. This tribunal is the Board 
W. H. Westwood of Arbitration, composed theoretically 

N._Y. Representative of the company’s lawyer, the union’s 
aa hee oe lawyer, and Mr. Tufts, Professor of 
—— Philosophy in the University of Chi- 


jeago, but practically of Mr. Tufts. 
This Board has recently begun to act 






















































also as a supreme court for the other 
HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY men’s clothing houses in Chicago which 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ experience in are installing similar systems. It is a 
Ha ar socket Country. Sail June and) | court of appeals for 35,000 workers. 
Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York The union representatives claim that 
the organization has increased the effi- 
Highlands ciency of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 60 
° per cent. The management says, too, 
of Ontario Change of Address that efficiency has improved since the 
Se ne san Ean heres in Algenanio Perk. Rase- If you are going away for the recognition of the union. Just how 
koke Lakes, Georgian Bay. Lake of Cape, Eamerme Sates summer, you will want The Inde- much of the improvement is the work 
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Cateage, Tl. your old address also. say. Take the “stoppages.” A stoppage 
an ffm | THE INDEPENDENT is not a strike, and yet it is.a double 
311 Sixth Avenue New York strike. It is a strike against the com- 
| pany and a strike against the union. 
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Thirty buttonhole girls quit work. They 
do not walk out; they just sit still and 
talk. They send a delegation and de- 
mand to see Mr. Strauss, the general 
manager. Mr. Strauss goes to see them, 
but brings along a union official. He 
will not settle with them while on 
strike. Has not the firm of Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx always lived up to its 
agreement? Yes. Are you not members 
of the union? Yes. Is there not a Trade 
Board always in session and always 
deciding disputes? Yes. Have Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx ever refused to carry 
out a decision of the Trade Board? No. 
Well, then, why not go back to work? 
It turns out that the union official had 
not taken up their complaint when it 
was made several weeks ago. Then you 
are on strike against the union, are 
yeu not? Yes. The union official now 
tries his hand. It is his task to get them 
back to work. Oratory, threats of ex- 
pulsion, appeals to the workers’ sense 
of responsibility for the success of the 
agreement, to their loyalty to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
promises to attend to the grievance at 
once—these follow in eloquent succes- 
sion, and the workers are convinced. 

Stoppages are costly to the company 
and costly to the fellow-workers. But 
they are the way the rank and file keep 
the officials and the company promptly 
up to date. 

Twenty years ago the men’s clothing 
industry was a sweatshop industry, 
svattered in contractors’ shops over the 
city. There were Polish shops, Scandi- 
navian shops, Jewish shops, Italian 
home workers. Today the shift has been 
from the sweatshop to the factory. 

Along with this change in industry 
has gone a change in industrial govern- 
ment. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, beginning as a radical 
industrial union, unaffiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, is de- 
veloping, under the leadership of Sid- 
ney Hillman, into a constructive or- 
ganization doing a big work in sta- 
bilizing the industry and enforcing re- 
sponsibility on the rank and file. Its 
members, many of them exiles from the 
revolutien of 1905 in Russia, have long 
since postponed indefinitely the date 
when labor is to take over all industry 
and operate it. The Plumb plan, they 
say, may be good enough for the rail- 
roads, but it will be long before the 
workers in Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
have sufficient education to enable them 
to run successfully the industry in 
which they are engaged. Furthermore, 
to them capitalism is no longer au- 
tocracy. It is constitutional govern- 
ment. Their jobs are secure. They can 
be dismissed only on hearing and trial 
by a judge whom they have an equal 
voice with their employer in choosing, 
and whose salary they share equally in 
paying. Their wages have advanced 
beyond the cost of living, also by de- 
cision of the impartial judge. Due proc- 
ess of law has equalized the struggle 
for power. Dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is no longer looked for. The 
Trade Board and the Board of Arbitra- 
tion have been substituted for the Red 
Guard. 

Madison, Wisconsin 
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Atlantic City is 
famous for its de- 
lightful climate, its 
invigorating salt- 
sea air, its surf bath- 
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Clipped Yew Hedges at Holme Lacy, Herefordshire 


From ‘‘Garden Ornament,"’ Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
in the Garden 


English Garden Series 
No. 1 


HE splendid old Yew hedges 

at Holme Lacy are full of de- 
lightful interestand form the best 
possible background to borders 
of hardy flowers. In some of the 
manor house gardens of England 
there stand rows of stately Yews, 
each tree at a certain height, 
stretching toright and left to meet 
its fellow, so forming a series of 
great green archways in order that 
each archway may give a differ- 
ent view of some aspect of garden 
beauty. 
We have many beautifulevergreens suitable 
for such plantings. Yew is the tree most 
generally employed for topiary work but 
Box is also excellent—and for walls and 
close hedges, Hemlock, Spruce, American 


Holly and the favorite Privet are admirably 
suited. ie 


Send for our B. & A. Green 
List of timely suggestions 





BRONZE HONOR ROLLS AND 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN : POLACHEK 
BRONZE: & IRON: @ 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 











Wedding sit | 00 
Quadruple plate $1.50; Sterling 
Silver 2 inches wide, 4 inch 
handle. I¢ cannot drip; the pic- 
ture tells you why. Send two-cent 
stamps if you wish. 
We' ve collected hundreds of gifts, 
rich in charm and sentiment, 
and pictured them in a Beautiful 
Catalog—something for everybody. 
Your list of names and our Big 
Free Gift Book is all need, 
it's a Great Big Help. 
THE HOLMES COMPANY 


73 Elmwood, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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That “Secret” Marriage 


(Continued from page 311) 


the venture prove itself a liability in- 
stead of an asset.” 

Well, whatever they do they can- 
not now “go quietly apart.” Whether 
the venture pays or fails a plenty of 
people will see to it that the adverb 
“quietly” is stricken out of the con- 
tract. If they keep up their hocus 
pocus marriage, good and well, but if 
they do not they cannot range the 
highways of society as a single man 
and a single woman. There must be 
the usual dust in a divorce court before 
they can risk another adventure. 

But these two young people are not 
so much to blame for the trick they 
have played as the mind of the times 
in which they live. There is too much 
exploiting of that “breakfast table 
cloth, stale with soft boiled egg stains,” 
to which Mrs. Danielson unhappily 
likens the married relation “after a 
few months.” There is too much said 
and written and dramatized about the 
worst and not the best of married life. 
The men and women who live honestly 
and well together do not get themselves 
written up, nor their patience and 
goodness portrayed on the film and 
the stage. Therefore up and doing 
young people like Mrs. Danielson are 
afraid to risk this relation upon which 
the honor of society and the sanity of 
the world depends. 

During these five years of this mar- 
riage no children have been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Danielson. This is an in- 
dictment or a misfortune. But if there 
should be children, she will not bur- 
den herself with the care of them. She 
will employ a competent person to do 
that. No one will deny that this is the 
wisest course she could possibly pur- 
sue under the circumstances. But some 
very good children who have become 
men and women bulwarks of this na- 
tion have been nursed, bathed, dressed, 
nourished and trained by their own 
parents. 

When pushed further into the cor- 
ner by these lively reporters, she did 
not think she would allow Mr. Daniel- 
son to move over and live like a re- 
spectable parent in the house with his 
own children even if they should have 
these indefinitely deferred children. 
She probably knows he would not be 
much help to her in bringing them up, 
and the noise he might make at the 
piano would no doubt interfere with 
her own composition of short stories. 
A lot of people who can bear to hear 
a rooster crow without having Car- 
lyle fits, could not possibly endure 
operatic music in the dead hours of 
the night when they have to do a love 
scene the next day with nothing but 
a pen and their own brains. Still if 
you marry a musician, you ought to be 
willing to take the consequences, as 
many women do when they marry men 
who snore, or use tobacco, or beat their 
wives. It is not wrong to live with 
your husband if he plays the piano. It 
is brave, and exactly what you ought 
to do, because he will be a better man 
if you do, altho he may not have such 


a good time. And this is one of the 
main objects of the married relations, 
to make better men and better women 
of those who enter it, people who do 
not think first and most of their own 
pleasures and convenience, but of what 
is right and proper toward each other 
and toward society. In marriage you 
are not supposed to evade, but to as- 
sume your responsibilities and live up 
to them, even if it ruins your opera 
and your literary career. Your duty is 
to take one another for better or for 
worse, to live with one another and 
bear with one another in the customary 
manner, because if you do not others 
will follow your example and make a 
mess of what you claim to have made 
a success. “Act only on that maxim 
which thou canst at the same time will 
to become the universal law.” Not 
even Mrs. Danielson will claim that 
the way she lives her married life 
should be the accepted universal way 
of living in the married relation. She 
is petting herself, making an excep- 
tion of herself because she is a pro- 
fessional woman with a career to 
keep. Nobody’s career is so important 
as one marriage well made. 
The Valley, Georgia 


Pebbles 


Where there’s a will there’s a lot of poor 
relations and a law suit.—Froth, 


There are few persons with courage 
enough to admit that they haven’t got it. 
—Life. 


“What's the difference between ammonia 
and pneumonia?” 

“One comes in bottles, 
chests.”"—Yale Record. 


the other in 


Then there was the Irishman who saw in 
a bookstore window, “Dickens’ works all 
this week for $4.30.” 

“Th’ dirrty scab!” said he.—American 
Vews Trade Journal. 


Carranza troops are reported deserting 
by hundreds to the “New Republic.”"—A 
New York Daily. 

We always wondered where that periodi- 
cal got its editors. 


Mistress (to new maid)—Be careful 
when you dust these pictures, Mary—they 
are all Old Masters. 

Maid—Good gracious—who’d ever think 
you'd been married all them times, Mum! 
—London Opinion. 


“Hubby, if I were to die would you 
marry again?” 

“That question is hardly fair, my dear.” 

“Why not?” 

“If I were to say yes you wouldn’t like 
it, and to say never again wouldn’t sound 
nice.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


A Neighborhood Nurse was bandaging a 
little boy’s hand which had been badly cut 
with a pen knife. The boy surveyed his 
injured fingers ruefully. 

“How soon do you think I'll be able to 
play piano?” he asked. 

“In about a week,” the nurse answered. 

“That’s funny,” replied the boy. “I never 
could play piano before.”—Better Times. 
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If Labor Takes the Helm 


(Continued from page 316) 
Jowett were no longer the advanced 
men of 1910. They had not gone back, 
but others had come up and gone be- 
yond. 

In the workshops of the Clyde, the 
Socialists of Marx or of Macdonald 
has become a back number. Syndical- 
ism, direct action, Soviet government, 
and the class war were now the doc- 
trines which swayed large masses of 
the younger men, and made labor poli- 
tics very uncomfortable for the nom- 
inal labor leaders. 

The first step of the wild men was 
to carry a resolution of the Trades 
Union Congress calling all labor men 
out of the Government. Before the ink 
on the armistice agreement was dry, 
the Labor party had declared a new 
war, a civil war, a class war, war with- 
out truce upon capitalism and all its 
works. 

While the Coalition Government has 
been tackling the rough jobs, binding 
up the wounds of war, rebuilding in- 
dustry, providing for millions of re- 
turning soldiers, sapping the moun- 
tain of war debt, the Labor party has 
neglected its Parliamentary duties, has 
refused to help in the work of govern- 
ment, and has been playing its own 
party trumpet in the provinces. 

As a result the Coalition Govern- 
ment has lost some seats at by-elec- 
tions and the Labor party has profited 
—I might say profiteered. 

But the Labor leaders have had to 
pay a price for these untimely tri- 
umphs. Forced on from behind by the 
wild men, they have had to adopt social- 
ism, or, as they now call it, nationaliza- 
tion, of the means of industry as the 
first plank in the Labor program. 

A great effort is now being made to 
take them two steps further, and to 
commit them to the principle of Soviet 
government, the policy of direct ac- 
tion of the means of industry as the 
as a purely political weapon. 

So far they have resisted. As the 
pressure on the Labor leaders in- 
creases, two results will follow, as the 
day follows night. First, the Liberal 
and Conservative electors will be 
drawn more closely together to defend 
the constitution and the foundations 
of British commerce and prosperity 
from these rash and ill-considered ex- 
periments. Secondly, the so-called La- 
bor party will split in pieces. 

It is at present a coalition of men 
and women of most widely differing 
principles, individualists, Socialists, 
syndicalists, direct actionists, parlia- 
mentarians, with a vigorous tail who 
preach trust in the Germans, friend- 
ship with Bolsheviks, but hatred and 
the class war at home. 

They are temporarily united in a 
common policy of nationalization, 
which, when it is understood, will be 
repudiated by half their followers. 

The one thing they are agreed on 
is that they desire a Labor Govern- 
ment. 

It is a thing they are unlikely to get. 

London 
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Never a corn 


on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions 
of people who use Blue-jay 
keep entirely free from corns? 

If a corn appears it is ended 
by atouch. A Blue-jay plaster 


_or a drop of liquid Blue-jay is 


applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon 
the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. ~ 


The method is scientific. It 
is gentle, easy, sure. Old-time 
harsh treatments are supplant- 
ed by it with everyone who 
knows it. 


It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every phy- 
sician respects. 


It is now applied to some 
20 million corns a year. You 
can see that corn troubles are 
fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and 
keep them? Why use methods 
which are out-of-date? 

Try this new-day method. 
See what it does to one corn. 
You will never forget its quick 
and gentle action. Your drug- 
gist sells Blue-jay. 


BB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 














Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


®> DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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De Luxe Set 


ES Balzac’s complete works—not a word omitted 
from his masterly expose of human folly, De 

Luxe set, 18 vols., 34 Morocco with beautiful gold tops 
- direct to = at ‘special oe price. 


FREE ° sheets containing portraits of 34 famous 
authors; p heme ar hae 0f400 Worki’s Best Books ; sets 
like above of Thackeray, Stevenson, Hugo, Kipling, Eliot. Long- 


% Morocco 





fellow, Poe, ——a bargains ; $2. ae Write now. 
No money down. Letter or postal brings full particulars. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASS'N oltZ, South, CHICAGO | 











The 
Triorganic Social 
Organism 
By Rudolf Steiner 


Constructive thought 
drawn from reality 


Over 100,000 copies already sold on the 
Continent 
Paper $1 Cloth $1.50 postpaid 


Goetheanum Press 46 Hendrie St., Detroit 




















EDWIN E. SLOSSON’S 


Easy Lessons in Einstein 


A short, simple and authoritative exposi- 
tion of this famous theory. Includes Eine 
stein's own explanation of his discovery. 


Illustrated $1.35, by mail $1.45. 


Harcourt, Brace & Howe 
1 West 47th St. New York 





Dr, BLOSSON 











Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*“T Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000” 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. ““‘Worthmorethan afarm,”says 
another. So testify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
comfort, health, perenath pe pep. 


e Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 














Replaces and rts misplaced internal organs; 
luces ent abdomen; is straightens shoulders; 
lieves backache, cu’ 


rvatures etc., 
sexes, Write t today for. illustrated booklet’ meas: 








it blank and our free proposition, 
HOWARD H, Pres. Natural Body Brace 
32] Rash Bidg., Salina, Kan. ” 
DIVIDENDS 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., May 18, 1920. 


DIVIDEND 98. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on June 30, 1920, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on June 5, 1920. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1920, at the office or agenc 
of the Company in New York or Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. M. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK ‘LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. When the Angler’s Reel Begins to Sing. 
By William E. Brooks. 

1. What effect does the article produce on the 
reader? By what means does the writer 
produce this particular effect? 

2. Select at least five especially picturesque 
sentences. Read every one of these sen- 
tences aloud, reading them in such a way 
that you will emphasize the beauty of which 
they speak. 

3. Summarize the reasons the writer presents 
for enjoying the outdoor’s world. 

4. In what ways does the article resemble 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage”? 

5. Point out literary references in the arti- 
cle. Why are literary references peculiar- 
ly appropriate in an article of this sort? 

6. What effect is produced by the abrupt be- 

ginning of the article? 

Make a list of at least a dozen unusually 
effective adjectives, or adjective expres- 

sions. 

Write a character portrayal of the writer 
of the article, of “Ned,” or of “Pat Gar- 
rity.” 

9. Write an original story that will tell of 
some imaginary incident in the life of any 
one of the three persons just named. 

10. Point out five examples of the use of fig- 
urative language. Tell why the figures are 
appropriate. 

ll. Visit the nearest library, and prepare a 
report on one of the following books: 
Henry Van Dyke’s “Little Rivers”; Izaak 
Walton’s “The Compleat Angler.” 

12. To what literary type does the article be- 
long? What are the characteristics of that 
type of writing? 

13. Write an original article that will imitate 
the method and the style of this article. 

il. The Labor Court. By Professor John 
R. Commons. 

1. Write a brief for an argument for or 
against either of the following proposi- 

tions: The Labor Court benefits employers ; 

The Labor Court benefits employees. 
Explain why it would be possible, or not 

possible, to apply the methods of the Labor 

Court to the problem of school discipline. 

3. By what means has the beginning of the 
article been made effective? 

4. Explain the full significance of the last sgn- 
tence. 

. A Message from the British Nation to 
the American People. If Labor Takes 
the Helm. ~ the Rt. Hon. C. A. Mc- 
Curdy, K. C., - P. 

1, Find an example +. hyperbole. What advan- 
tage is gained by using hyperbole? 

2. Write a series of well-formed sentences, in 
every sentence telling about a different 
revolutionary change produced by the World 
War. 

38. Summarize, in the form of a brief, the 
reasons the writer gives for wishing, or 
for not wishing, the Labor Party “to take 

the helm.” 

. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the American People. The 
Gate to Riches. By Secretary of War 
Baker. 

Explain in full why 
eall Porto Rico “The 
Indies.” 

Write a short outline of the article, show- 
ing the principal points around which it 

has been constructed. 

8. What means does the writer employ to 
make his exposition entirely clear? 

4. Draw from the article material that you 
believe tends to increase one’s love for the 
United States 

Independent National Convention. 
What is a symposium? What is the advan- 

tage of a symposium? 

Explain how the editors of a school paper 

could make use of a symposium concerning 

important school questions. 

3. Write a paragraph in which you point out 
what conclusions may be drawn from the 
present symposium. 

4. Select from the letters presented the sen- 
tences that you think most striking or most 
significant. 

5. Draw from the article material for a series 
of statements of principles in which you 
believe. 
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/VI. Let the Office Seek the Man. By 
| Charles M. Sheldon. 
1. Write an arg t for or inst the prin- 





ciple in which the writer of the article be- 


lieves. 

2. Explain how the method of “letting the 
office seek the man” could be applied to the 
management of school athletics and of 
school organizations in general. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Il. The Presidential Campaign— “The In- 
dependent National Convention,” “Wil- 
sonism as an issue.’’ 


1. Quote those sentences in the published let- 
ters which most nearly express your own 
ideas upon the coming election. 

& Why, in spite of the evidences that Hoover 
is a popular favorite, has he so few dele- 
gates pledged to his nomination? 

8. Summarize the chief of each of 
six candidates as expressed in the pub- 
lished letters. 

4. Look up the history of the administration 
of Cleveland, Lincoln and Washington to 
find evidence in support of Mr. Hapgood’s 
first paragraph. 

5. “The platform and the nominee . . . must 
agree with him [the President] at least 
in sharing his vision and his lofty will.’ 
Upon what grounds does Mr. Hapgood base 
this assertion? 


Il. Political Conditions in the Near East— 
“Wilson Urges Armenian Mandate,’’ 
“Armenia’s Big Brother,” ‘The Posi- 
tion of Persia,’ “‘The Polish Drive,”’ 
“Bolsheviki Take Persian Port.” 

1, State the arguments in favor and against 
an American mandate in Armenia. 

2. Review the steps by which Great Britain 
gained exclusive control of Persian affairs. 
What is President Wilson’s attitude on 
Persian affairs? 

3. Is the Polish drive against the Bolsheviki 
justified? Is the ._Bolsheviki drive in the 
region of the Caspian Sea justified? 

Ill. Nitti on the Tight Rope. 


1. Describe the political conditions which make 
it possible for Nitti to be a “premier with- 
out a majority party to back him. 

2. “The Italian army is still kept on a war 
footing?” Why? 

3. “Until recently the Vatican held to the pol- 
icy adopted by Pius IX,” etc. Give the his- 
tory of the adoption of this policy. 

4. “The Chamber is divided into three not 
very unequal parts.” What is the program 
of each of the three parties? 

IV. Mexico’s Latest Revolution—“The Mur- 
der of Carranza,” ‘“‘The Mexican Trag- 
edy. ” 

1. Describe the social, economic and political 
conditions in Mexico which make frequent 
revolutions possible. 

2. How many changes in government has 
Mexico undergone in the last ten years? 

3. Why was the government of Carranza 
overthrown? Why was Carranza himself 
murdered ? 

4. What will be the probable attitude o: the 
United States toward the new government? 

V. The Gate to Riches. 


1. “The gold-laden Spanish galleons, 
ing from the piratical Morgan.” 
this expression of Mr. Baker. 

2. Compare the conditions in Porto Rico un- 
der Spanish dominion with those which 
now exist. 

3. What possibilities exist in the island which 
justify the title of this article? 

Vi. The Labor Factor in Present Society— 
“The Labor Court,” “If Labor Takes 
the Helm.” 

1. Describe the industrial system which is in 
operation in the factory of Hart Schaffner 

arx. 

2. What are some of the problems which 


in hid- 
Explain 


come before the “Labor Court” for settle- 
ment? 
3. According to the author, where does the 


danger of a breakdown in the present sys- 
tem of industrial organization in the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx plant lie? 

4, “Labor has become a political force of first 
class importance.” What conditions in 
England justify this statement? 

5. What were the original aims of the Labor 
party in Great Britain? What are their 
present declared aims? 

Vil. The Railroads—National Highways. 

1, What, according to Dr. Williams, are 
the chief causes for the decline in railroad 
revenues ? 

2. What are some of the reforms in railroad 
administration advocated by the author? 

3. What ultimate solution of the — does 
the article suggest? 

Vill. The Slump in Prices. 

1. What are the chief causes of the slump in 
prices discussed in this article? 

2. “Food prices have as r— -—¥ Why not? 
Discuss Mr. H 


prices and the omnadies owhich he suggests. 








